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The Limits of Fellowship 


By Errett Gates 


Inadequate Religions 
By Robert E. Speer 


Humanizing a Prison 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY October 29, 1914 


A Story With a Moral 





Here is a story which came to us at the Atlanta Convention. It 
is a story worth reading, especially if you are interested in higher 
ideals for Sunday Schools in general and in particular for your school. 


A certain Sunday school of the Southland, in one of the largest 
and best known churches of the brotherhood of Disciples, deter- 
mined last summer to adopt graded literature in all its depart- 
ments. (Previous to this time only the Beginners and Primary 
Departments were using the Graded Lessons.) 

The Director of Religious Education in the school is a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, and for many years was a teacher 
in one of the leading educational institutions of the South. He 
is a ripe scholar, without prejudice and with enthusiasm for 
high educational ideals—and withal a very practical Sunday 
school man. . 

This educational director called his nineteen teachers together. 
He said, “We will send for samples of the graded literature pro- 
duced by our three leading publishers.” The teachers agreed 
upon the plan. The literature was ordered. 

When the sample texts arrived, the Director again called together 
his teachers. “Now,” he said, “we will tear off the covers of 
these Intermediate text books, in all three systems.” 

“Now,” said the Director, “I will read to you a sample lesson 
from each of these Intermediate texts. I will choose correspond- 
ing lessons in each of the texts. I want you to listen to the 
reading from the three systems of literature, weigh each care- 
fully, then tell me which you think is best adapted to the edu- 
cational work we are doing for your children and mine.” 

The reading began. The chapter from System Number One was 
read. Then from Number Two. Last, from Number Three. The 
Director went down the line of nineteen teachers, asking each of 
them which treatment of the lesson would aid him best in train- 
ing his pupils in the Christian religion. What was the result? 
Each of the nineteen teachers voted. ALL VOTED without 
exception for System Number Two. 

A second lesson was read by the Director from System Number 
One, System Number Two, and System Number Three. The 
same question as before was put to the nineteen teachers. When 
the teachers had all voted, it was found that they were all again 
agreed in their preference for System Number Two. 


SYSTEM NUMBER TWO WAS THE BETHANY 
SYSTEM OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 


OF COURSE, there was no hesitation on the part of the Re- 
ligious Director of that Sunday school and his teachers in making 
choice of literature for their school. 

This story has a moral, and the moral is for you, Mr. Pastor, 
Mr. Superintendent, Mr. Teacher. 

Have you made a test of the merits of the various systems of 
Graded Literature available, before deciding upon the spiritual 
food that is to go into the character of your young people? Do 
this, and without delay. January is the nick of time to make a 
WISE CHOICE. Do not neglect in your examination ANY 
GOOD SYSTEM published. 














Che Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th Street, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
We would like to make a thorough comparison of the various systems of Graded Sunday 
school literature, with view to placing in our school what we find is the best. Please send 


me samples of the Bethany System of Sunday School Literature. 
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Subsoriptions—Subecription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment ie delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless 60 ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
gubecriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 
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ciples Publication Society. If local check 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 


The Disciples 


Publication ization through which 
x churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 
religion. 

. o * 

The Disciples Publication Society re- 

gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impuse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions 
as well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 

* * 


* 
In a literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited by 
the point of view of a single communion. 
. * * 

The Sunday-school literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, has 
been prepared through the Society’s asso- 
ciation with the writers, editors and offi- 


‘cial publishing houses of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and other 
SEEEEGEESEREEEEEETEESTECTECETSEREET:CESE3s E0LESBSDECAECOREUSIEG EL EecH Ses ECEECSEOE LESSER EEE EOOTEGED 


communions. In its mechanical and ar- 
tistic quality, its low  selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 
* * 

The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desire nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in relig- 
ious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret al] communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the Dis- 


ciples, is not ~ublished for the Disciples 
alone. It is published for the Christian 
world. It desires definitely to occupy a 


catholic point of view and it seeks read- 
ers in all communions. 
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Rev. Frank Waller Allen. 














These “Character Talks” form a regu- 
lar feature of “THE CONQUEST,” our 
weekly for Adult and Young People’s 
Classes. Send for sample copy TODAY. 


Disciples Publication Society 


Church, Springfield, 


BAD PEOPLE AND GOOD. 


Good people are only half as good, bad people 
are only half as bad, as other people regard them. 
The word ‘‘sinner,’’ just to look at it or to apply it 
to a person, looks and sounds unutterably horrible. 
If you wish it to look as rose-colored and soft as 
a summer sunset, and sound as sweetly as a lover’s 
whisperings, just apply it to your own actions. It 
is the other fellow who sins, and it is oneself who 
makes mistakes. 

Individuals are good as they relate themselves 
to the ideals and movements which produce a more 
just and righteous civilization. He is good who 
fellowships with high purposes and men who pur- 
pose high. 
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By Frank Waller Allen, 
pastor of First Christian 
Ml. 


Bcotttcs 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. me 





“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 
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An Extraordinary Opportunity 


Good Until November 10 


The Christian Century has arrapged with the leading. magazines for a series of very special BAR- 
GAINS IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRII TIONS, good for 30 days only. 
business has grown enormously within the last few years. Most people like to subscribe in November 
and December. The congestion in attempting to handle almost a year’s business in a month or two 
is a very serious problem. A remedy has suggested itself. 
early, thus reducing complaints and avoiding the rush? 
the following money-saving offers are the result. The thrifty will profit. 


enough in December. Here are all the worth while magazines. 


cost more this Fall. Buy now and save from 


of it by sending your order TODAY. 


4 
-5 Oo 1000. 


| 


The volume of subscription 


Why not induce our readers to subscribe 
It is worth something to accomplish this, and 
The rest will keep us busy 
Every club on this page will positively 


This is your opportunity. Take advantage 





























Christian Century .........$1.50 Our Special Price 
Today’s Magazine ......... 50 Until Nov. 10 
McCall’s Magazine ........ 50 $2.00 
Thereafter $2.35 
BORE CRED cocccccccccseal 2.50 
Christian Century .........$1.50 
Home Needlework ......... 75 Until Nov. 10 
EEE = secscbaceceucess 50 $2.05 
~ Therafter $2.50 
NEE WHEE nccccccaccecsenee 
Christian Century ......... $1.50 
gh Pre 1.00 Until Nov. 10 
DEE dticiedarneheens 50 $2.50 
MeCall’s Magazine ........ 50 Thereafter $3.15 
Tetel WER ccccccsevescs $3.50 
Christian Century .........$1.50 
Mother’s Magazine ........ 1.50 Until Nov. 10 
Pictorial Review .......... 1.00 $2.75 
Thereafter $3.65 
Total value .............$4.00 
Christian Century ......... $1.50 
Youth’s Companion ....... 2.00 


Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln 
in 2 volumes, 991 pages (cloth 


Until Nov. 10 








MEN <. ccnnsencceveatece’ 2.50 Thereafter $5.25 
ae 

Christian Century .........$1.50 

Pictorial Review .......... 1.00 Until Nov. 10 

Ree” WEEE cecsccicctes 1.00 $3.24 

Modern Priscilla .......... 1.00 Thereafter $4.10 
Total value ...........-$4.50 








Christian Century .........$1.50 
Modern Priscilla .......... 1.00 Until Nov. 10 
Pictorial Review .......... 1.00 
Thereafter $3.35 
Total value ............-$3.50 
Christian Century .........$1.50 
McClure’s Magazine ....... 1.50 Until Nov. 10 


Woman’s Home Companion. 1.50 





Thereafter $3.90 
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Christian Century .........$1.50 
American Magazine ........ 1.50 Until Nov. 10 
McClure’s Magazine ....... 1.50 
Thereafter $3.80 
ee $4.50 
Christian Century .........$1.50 
McClure’s or American .... 1.50 
Review of Reviews ........ 3.00 
Woman’s Home Companion. 1.50 Thereafter $5.65 
fe 
Christian Century .........$1.50 
Seribner Magazine ......... 3.00 
Thereafter $4.50 
. * $4.50 
Christian Century .........$1.50 
OO OO 1.00 Until Nov. 10 
Mother’s Magazine ........ 1.50 
Thereafter $3.40 
a, eer rer $4.00 
*Everybody’s Magazine ....$1.50 
Dd Sinan t eaan ties 1.50 Until Nov. 10 
Christian Century .......... 1.50 $ 
Thereafter $3.90 
ee eee $4.50 





*Both magazines in this special club must go to the same address. 


Commence your subscriptions with any month. 
will be advanced one year from the present date of expiration. 
address or each to a different address. 
with you, or to use the magazine subscriptions as gifts to your friends or relatives. 
opportunity for you to provide for your Christmas gifts while these low priced offers are available. 

Address your order and send remittance by Check, Draft, Postal or Express Money Order, to 


If you are already a subscriber your subscription 


This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


700 East 40th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


The magazines may be sent to one | 


is a rare 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


HERBERT L. WILLETT, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


The War and the Future of Religion 


TOMORROW, WHEN 
WILL BE THE GREATEST DAY FOR RELIGION 
SINCE THE CHRISTIAN ERA BEGAN. 

Already there are evidences of the beginning of a vast 
spiritual reconstruction. 

The non-combatant part of the world has been shocked 
into a mood of profound meditation, disillusionment and 
inquiry that is pregnant with new and great impulses 
toward God and spiritual life. 

And the combatant part of the world will some day 
return from the field of carnage to the presence of peace 
stricken with grief and humiliation and awe, and stretch- 
ing forth lame hands in piteous appeal to God. 

* * ~ 

It is through trouble, disaster, and the wreck caused 
by sin, that this human race of ours grows conscious 
of God and enriches its experience of Him. It is a para- 
dox, and an infinitely sad paradox, that what God wants 
to do for us He cannot, do until He has allowed us to 
taste experiences from which His loving nature would 
defend us. 

It would be His way—the divine way—to lead man- 
kind by steady increment of life up to finer fellowship 
with Himself. It would be His way to make each new 
stage of culture a higher revelation of Himself; to make 
each increase of secular prosperity a fresh occasion for 
gratitude in the heart of prosperous mankind; to make 
each advance of civilization a step toward His Kingdom. 

But the somber fact is that progress in the attainment 
of the world’s goods, knowledge, wealth and civilization 
—goods which the divine Father wills that we should 
have—is often made at the expense of the thing He 
most wishes us to have and we most need to attain, that 
is, spiritual fellowship with Himself. And when our 
prosperity and our culture and our success have blinded 
our eves to the higher values, or made us content with 
so little of the higher values as we may have learned to 
enjoy, then there is but one way left by which God 
can make us aware of the supreme good, and that is to 
shock our souls through trouble, through the reversal of 
life’s normal processes, through actually taking away 
from us the goods which shut Him out. 


* * * 


It is to the humbled soul alone that God can make 
His disclosure of the basic meanings and values of life. 
Culture often puffs up the soul. Wealth often hardens 
the soul. And civilization often surfeits the soul. Re- 
ligion may continue, but it is formal, institutional, cus- 
tomary, respectable and lacking in vital spiritual reality. 

Only with the soul that feels its leanness, its hollow- 
ness, its helplessness, can the divine will have its gracious 
way. \Vhat we Christians have seen in individual lives, 
and many of us have experienced, of the spiritual re- 
construction made possible upon the ruins of this world’s 
Possessions, is a fair analogy of the spiritual reconstruc- 
tion our social order is bound to undergo in the tomorrow 


that follows the war. 


THIS WAR IS OVER, 


It will be that, or it will be moral chaos. And none 
of us with a grain of faith believes it will be moral chaos. 

No, stricken with shame, the blood-stained, debt- 
burdened nations will return to their devastated fields, 
their decimated factories, their bereaved homes, and the 
hearts of men will cry out for God, for God who alone 
into all this wreck of goods and hopes and loves can 


bring reorganization and comfort and healing. 
x 


Religion after the war will bear the aspect of a new 
religion. The obsession of much that is old and merely 
traditional will have been broken by the shock and awe 
of war. Much that is now technically orthodox will fall 
away in the presence of the surging call of humanity 
for life, the life of God. 

The divisions amongst Christians will seem based on 
petty and contemptible differences. The remoteness from 
human life and the utter irrelevance of much that is in 
our historic creeds will stand revealed when the foun- 
tains of human passion for God are opened up. Con- 
fronted by the tide of emotion and appeal which the war 
has already staNed rising, the Church will be ashamed 
that it ever wastedNthe world’s time and lost the world’s 
patience by trying to make out that the living God is 
gravely concerned over such matters as the historic 
episcopate or the correct mode of baptism. 

In that hour God’s great life-commandments will stand 
out imperially, and His alleged letter-commandments 


will confess their own unreality. 


This is not the time nor is this the pen to draw the 
outlines of that richer faith toward which many forces 
have been steadily impelling mankind for many decades, 
and which this war will make more clear and more in- 
evitable. The mood of the present hour is a mood 
expectancy. We are in the stage of wonder—and if 
wonder is the beginning of knowledge it is also the be- 
ginning of religion. 

But there are several things we do know: 

We know that mankind is disenchanted with respect 
to the glamour of its civilization. 

We may be sure that the secular life of Christendom, 
its politics, its economics, its industry, its culture, will 
be thoroughly reorganized when this war is done. 

We may also be sure that from August, 1914, will 
date a new epoch in the history of the world. 

We may be sure of these things. And we may not 
doubt that the spirit of the creative and redeeming God 
is brooding over the chaos of the world and that He 
will bring to birth some child upon whose shoulders 
the social order of the future shall rest. 

Perhaps Christ will be born again! 

Let us not say perhaps; let us open our eyes, and 
behold his star already in the sky! 

And with one heart let us go seek the place where 
even now the prince is lying. 








BY ERRETT GATES. 






The Limits of Christian Fellowship 


Dealing not with concrete instances, but with the principles involved in the question of fellowship, Dr. Gates’ article is 
especially timely just now when the tumult and shouting over the California excommunication case is dying down, 


He shows how radically un-Christian the whole 


idea of excluding a Christian brother or a Christian Church is. 


If the 


historic principles of the Disciples of Christ condemn the policy of exclusion much more does the teaching of our Lord 


himself. 


HEN is a disciple of Christ justi- 
fied in saying to his brother: ‘‘I 
will withdraw my love and fel- 
lowship from you and treat you 
as if you were not my brother. I will 
not worship with you In the services of 
the ehurch and if the church does not 
east you out of its fellowship and turn 
away from you, I will turn away from the 
chureh and refuse to have fellowship with 
it?’’ In other words, what is the limit of 
Christian love and fellowship? 

This is the question which Peter pro- 
pounded to Jesus in the inquiry, ‘‘How 
oft shall my brother sin against me and 
I forgive him?’’ Is there not a limit to 
the Christian love and regard with which 
I should treat a brother? Jesus as much 
as says to Peter, There should be no limit 
to your willingness to love and forgive 
your brother. In the thought of Jesus 
‘*seventy times seven’’ is the symbol of 
boundlessness. It not mean that 
love and forgiveness should cease when 
the precise number of 490 offenses against 


does 


you has been reached. When that num- 
ber has been reached there is no more 
reason for refusing forgiveness’ than 
when seven before it was reached. Sev- 


enty times seven is not a fatal sum which 
naturally and automatically and divinely 
exhausts forgiveness and relieves one of 
the duty of further patience and consid- 
eration. 


LIMITS OF A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Does a mother ever ask, How oft shall 
my son sin against me and I forgive him? 
Does a mother ever set a fixed sum of 
offences where her love and forgiveness 
end? Does not on loving and 
forgiving her wayward boy when all of 
her neighbors and the rest of the family 
have ceased to forgive? As long as he 
lives and as far as he wanders she follows 
him with her love; and if he ever re- 
turns to her door and asks comfort and 
companionship, she gives them. She loves 
and is willing to forgive seventy times 
seven. That is the measure of brotherly 
love as a disciple of Christ. 

But you ask, Who is this, my brother, 


she go 


who should be forgiven seventy times 
seven? Is he my brother according 
to the flesh, the man who lives with me 


under my father’s roof in the same fam- 
ily? Jesus taught his disciples to love 
and forgive more than one’s own kinsmen 
according to the flesh. Is mv brother he 
who my fellow church member who 
worships and communes with me at the 
Lord’s table? had no thought of 
limiting the love of his disciples to their 
fellow-members in the Jewish church. 
Is my brother he who is my fellow-citi- 
zen, my countryman, he of my race and 
language ? 


18 


Jesus 


WHAT 


IESUS SAYS, 


Brotherhood, as Jesus taught it. over 


ran the boundaries of familv, of ehurch. 
of race, and embraced within its folds 
every child of God beneath the sun, of 
whatever color, or race, or tongue. Jesus 


used the term ‘‘brother’’ 
narrower religious sense, and in a broader 
human When he said to his dis 


ciples, ‘‘One is your master, and all ve 


in two senses, a 


sense. 





are brethren,’’ he meant it doubtless in 
the narrower sense of those who sat at 
his feet and listened to his words and 
joined his company. When his brothers 
with his mother sought him on one oc- 
easion, and the word was brought to him 
that his mother and his brothers were 
seeking him, he _ said, ‘*Who my 
mother and who are my brethren?’’ And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his 
disciples, and said, ‘‘Behold my mother 
and my brethren! For whosoever shall 
do the will my Father who in 
heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 


is 


ot 1s 





Eriett Gates. Ph. D. 
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mother.’’ He was then thinking of that 
spiritual brotherhood of all good men who 
were doing God’s will. 


The question which Peter brought to 
him, ‘‘How oft shall my brother sin 


against me,’’ doubtless refers to this re- 
ligious brotherhood. 


But there was a wider sense in which 
he used the word, as when he said, 
‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’’ Here the word neighbor stands 


for brother in the universal liuman sense, 
and ineludes all those who, like the man 
ministered to by the good Samaritan, are 
in need, whether in fellowship of the 
religious society to which you belong, or 
the man outside of it. The duty to love 
my brother in the church does not earry 
with it the duty to exelude all other 
men from my love and forgiveness. As 
a follower of Jesus Christ I must do good 
to all men, but especially to those who 


are of the household of faith. 
FELLOWSHIP WITHIN THE CHURCH. 
2 le . li : = ° = 
aut let us limit our inquiry to the 
brother in the narrower religious sense, 


Dr. Gates carries the question up to the mind of Christ and finds there an answer plain and unescapable. 


and ask, what is the limit of love ang 
fellowship within the Ciristian Society? 
Is the duty of love and fellowship within 


the church boundless? ‘‘How oft shall 
my brother sin against me and [I fo,. 


give him,’’ and of course, go on extend. 
ing fellowship to him? Can there be no 
end of patient endurance of him? 
Suppose my brother falls into sin, js 
he still my brother, and shall I do what 
I can to preserve fellowship with him? 
He falls into sin not merely once, but 
again and again, shall [ go on loving and 
forgiving him endlessly? I should, if 
as often as he sins he turns away from 
his sin and seeks forgiveness. When I 
extended Christian fellowship to him at 
the beginning of his Christian life, I 
did not ask him if he had reached perfee- 
tion of goodness, or lay upon him per- 
feet goodness and sinlessness as a test 
of fellowship. The church does not lay 
claim to the attainment of perfection; 
but it does ask that its members strive 
to be perfect as their Father in heaven 
is perfect. And until every one of us 
attains perfection the church must bear 
with and be ready to forgive the imper- 
fect. The man who makes a misstep and 
falls into sin is not wholly bad. There 
may be possibilities of great goodness 
and virtue in him. The church should be 
like a patient mother to her erring ones. 
That does not mean to overlook and con- 
done faults, but to be tireless in seeking 


a remedy for them. The chureh must 
eare for its own, and the strong bear 
the infirmities of the weak. It is not 


care merely to judge and condemn and 
excommunicate; but to protect and eda- 
eate and inspire and lead. We are our 
brother's keeper. 


TREATMENT OF ENEMIES. 
But suppose my brother injures me 
without cause and becomes my enemy; 
shall I love and keep fellowship with 


him? The enmity of your brother does 
not exeuse vou from loving him. Your 
enemy is doubtless somebody’s friend, 
well-beloved and tender; and he certainly 
is God’s child. Both of you live together 
in your Father’s great house. Enmity 
between men is the utmost reach of ht- 
man disfellowship, but the distance be- 
tween enemies is a not impassable gulf. 
An enemy is not a creature of another 
species. He is still human and as long 
as he lives there is a possibility of con- 
verting him from an enemy into a friend. 
Have you ever seriously tried it? W. T. 
Stead wrote in a book which he left be- 
hind, ‘‘My enemies, what good have I 
done them? For an enemy is the man 
with whom you have failed. It may not 
be your fault, but if he is your enemy, 
vou have failed; for it is failure when 
any fail to realize that One is your Fa- 
ther, and all ye are brethren. Whom you 
dislike, that an enemy, a failure— 
have you ever done anything to make 
him a 


is 
suecess ?’’ 
WHAT JESUS SAYS. 


I can not even turn away from my 
enemy, and say, ‘‘I have no more re 
sponsibility for him.’’ Jesus said. ‘Love 
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your enemies; Do good to them that 
ate you; Bless them that curse you; 
Pray for them that despitefully use you, 
that you may be the sons of your Father 
who is in heaven.’’ 

But there is another thing that men 
make the cause of estrangement and dis- 
fellowship in the ehureh besides sin and 
personal injury; it is difference of opin- 
ion. Have I sinned against my brother 
when I express a religious opinion which 
differs from his? How ort shall my brother 
differ from me and I still treat him as 
a brother? Until seven times? What 
would Jesus have answered to such a 
question? Would he have said as some 
men have thought he said, I say not unto 
you until seven times, but until the sec- 
ond time? Forgive him the first time, 
but if he dares to express a thought 
which conflicts with your thoughts a sec- 
ond time, turn away from him and treat 
him as a heathen and a publican. Of 
eourse Jesus never said that, and what 
is more he never said anything that im- 
plies that. It never seemed to occur 
to him to base Christian love and fellow- 
ship on correctness of opinions. If he 
taught that love and forgiveness should 
be exercised without limit toward a 
brother who sins against me, how much 
more should love and forgiveness be ex- 
ercised toward a brother who differs in 
opinion with me. Who has committed 
the wrong, the man who has expressed 
a differing opinion or the one who has 
seized upon it to hate and malign and 


renounce fellowship with a _ brother? 
Such things might take place among 
politieal parties, or between medical 


schools based on doctrines and opinions; 
but it is inconceivable how such a thing 
could take place in the church of God 
which is based on brotherly love and fel- 
lowship. Those who do such things al- 
ways give themselves a good reason for 
doing it; it is to preserve the church 
from doctrines which they think false. 


THE QUESTION PUT TO DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


Their plan is to run false doctrine out 
of the church by running in strife and 
enmity; and thus the last state of the 
¢ehurech is worse than the first. 

But the last place we should expect to 
find opinions made a test of fellowship 
would be among the people with whom 
we are identified—the disciples of Christ. 
Yet we have net entirely escaped the 
baleful example of the first great mis- 
take made by the church after Jesus’ 
day, when it turned the company of be- 
lievers—the chureh—into a school of 
thinkers and philosophers. Since that 
day the chureh has been more careful 
about what men thought than the way 
they lived. There was a time when it 
was safer to be a bad man and believe 
correctly, than to be a good man and be- 
lieve incorreetly. The criminal was then 
less dangerous than the heretic. Who 
were these men who were dragged from 
their homes without warning and thrust 
inte dungeons without due process of 
law; and after a trial which was a mock- 
ery of justice and fairness, were torn 
limb from limb, and were chained like 
wild beasts to piles of wood and burned 
to death? They must have been enemies 
of their kind, desperate criminals, doers 
of all kinds of wickedness, to have earned 
such a fate; who were they? They were 
good fathers and loving husbands; they 
loved their neighbors as they loved them- 
Selves ; they did justly, loved merey and 
walked humbly with God; they had clean 
hands and pure hearts. They were the 
vest men of their communities. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


PERSECUTION IN EARLY DAYS OF THE MOVE- 
MENT. 

But they did not believe in the doe- 
trines of the ruling church, and they 
were put to death. For them there was 
no forgiveness. They had sinned the un- 
pardonable sin—they dared to differ in 
opinion from the ecclesiastical rulers. 

The fathers of the present movement 
represented by the Disciples of Christ, 
tasted the bitterness of persecution for 
difference of opinion, they were cast out 
from the fellowship of their people, and 
every means was taken to hurt them that 
was in the legal power of their perse- 
cutors. They were compelled to go alone, 
and when they set up new churches in 
which to worship God, they said, We will 
not build upon men’s human opinions 
and make them tests of fellowship and 
eauses of disfellowship. It is passing 
strange now that among a people who 
are following in their paths there should 
ever arise a persecution for difference 
of religious opinion. It is not often that 
it happens, but sometimes it does. One 
disciple turning away from another dis- 
ciple of Christ treating him as an alien 
and a criminal because of difference of 
opinion! Such a thing ought not to be 
named among us, who have always pro- 
claimed to the world that our unity was 
a unity of faith and not of opinion, and 
that we stood fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ had made us free. 


ARE WE TRUE TO OUR PRINCIPLES? 


Suppose a man presents himself here 
for membership in this chureh and says, 
‘‘T believe that Jesus is the Christ the 
son of God, and I want to follow him,’’ 
dare we question him any further? Not 
if we are true to the principles of the 
movement we represent. Suppose it be- 
came known, sometime after he took fel- 
lowship here, that he believed in the doe- 
trine of evolution; could we with good 
conscience say to him, ‘‘ Brother, it is not 
possible for you to believe in that doc- 
trine and keep our fellowship; you must 
either give it up or give up your member- 
ship in this churech.’’ Suppose it became 
known still further that he believed in 
the doctrine of universal salvation; would 
that be sufficient cause for withdrawing 
our fellowship from him? I myself do 
not believe in that doctrine; but if a man 
who does believe in it comes and asks 
for my Christian fellowship, saying that 
he believes in Jesus with all his heart 
and wants to live his life he may have my 
fellowship. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL QUOTED. 


Alexander Campbell said in the Chris- 
tian Baptist in 1826: ‘‘The Scriptures 
speak of the forbearance of God, and 
teach that Christians in certain cases 
should forbear with one another in cases 
of injury sustained, but never, that I 
ean see, on account of matters of opinion. 
A person might as well be said to forbear 
with his natural brother because he was 
only ten years old, or five feet high, or 
beeause he had grey eyes; as to forbear 
with his Christian brother because he 
differed from him in some opinions. And 
I am willing to carry this principle to 
its greatest possible extent; though as 
you say, there is and must be a stopping 
place. So long as any man, woman or 
child declares his confidence in Jesus of 
Nazareth as God’s own Son, that he 
was delivered for our offences and raised 
again for our justification; or in other 
words, that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
saviour of men, and so long as he ex- 
hibits a willingness to obey him in all 
things according to his knowledge, so 
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long will I receive him as a Christian 
brother and treat him as such.’’ 

I have quoted these words from Alex- 
ander Campbell, not because I think he 
settles the matter either for you or me, 
but because he was a great and respected 
teacher among us and has in these words 
expressed the fundamental principle on 
which our fellowship is built. It has 
been the aim of this body to establish 
a fellowship as broad, as all-embracing 
as discipleship in the company of Jesus; 
to make it possible for every one who be- 
lieves in Jesus Christ and wants to serve 
him, to have a Christian fellowship in 
that belief and service alone. That is a 
platform broad enough and _ simple 
enough to unite all of the people of God. 
I count myself fortunate to be a minister 
among a people with such a platform of 
union. If this basis of union will not 
cure the divisions among the people of 
God, then I despair of finding one that 
will. I believe in and love this people 
and their principles, and ask for no more 
joyous ministry than the proclamation 
of these principles. 


NOT KNOWLEDGE BUT LOVE. 


It is not knowledge or even belief that 
constitutes the Christian life according 
to the teaching of Jesus, but love and 
good works. If knowledge or opinion 
made a man a Christian then the learned 
would be the good and the simple and ig- 
norant, the bad. It is not knowledge or 
intellectual belief that constitutes the 
chureh, any more than it constitutes the 
family; for the chureh is not so much 
a school as it is a family. Can you im- 
agine what would happen to the family 
if intellectual agreement were legally 
made the bond of union and basis of 
obligation between parents and children 
and husband and wife; if it were possible 
for a father to east off his children and 
a husband to put away his wife for dif- 
ference of opinion? The love and inno- 
cence and helplessness of childhood would 
then count for nothing; and the pain and 
sacrifice of motherhood would mean noth- 
ing in the face of difference of opinion. 


THE TRUE FELLOWSHIP. 


Divoree for difference of opinion! If 
that were possible, the most perfect home 
might be destroyed. As a matter of 
fact such a thing is not possible in our 
civilization, though there have been times 
when it was possible—when an heretical 
wife might be cast off as a common crim- 
inal by consent of the church. 

Exelusion from the fellowship of the 
ehureh for difference of opinion! That 
is just as unnatural and revolting as ex- 
clusion from the home for difference of 
opinion. Neither the church nor the fam- 
ily is built on agreement in doctrine, but 
on mutual love and service; and where 
there is love and virtue and faithfulness 
to every duty, there may be a good home, 
and a true church, whether there is agree- 
ment in opinion or not. In the ehureh 
as in the family there are human beings 
of all kinds and conditions, and they can- 
not be forced into intellectual likeness 
any more than into physical or moral 
likeness. There are young and old, ig- 
norant and learned, the innocent and the 
guilty, the worthy and unworthy, all 
bound together by common needs and as- 
pirations. They are brothers and sisters 
not because they think alike or look 
alike, but because they need each other. 
When we come to recognize that our 
fellowship with each other in the church 
grows out of our duty to each other, as 
well as our need of each other, the 
ehureh then will be truly Christian. 











How Edmund M. Allen, 


OMPARATI ELY few persons vis- 
it a penitentiary and learn trom 
observation just what sort of a 
place such an institution is. 


As commonly conceived, a penitentiary 
is a place where the officers punish and 
the prisoners suffer. 

Years ago this might have been a sut- 
ficiently complete characterization. More 
recently it would | inadequate 


ave been 





Warden Edmund MV i/ien. who has inauaqu 
rated a ore human sustem of treat 
ment of prisoners at the JIllinois 
State Penitentiary 
and now at many prisons it can hardly 

be said to be true. 

The new administration of the [linois 
State Penitentiary has changed things 
completely during the past twenty 


months. 
men 
the 


even 


This prison is new a community of 
and a small 
women’s department, all of whom 


number of women in 


the life term men—have some hope and 
many of whom have very bneht hopes 
indeed. 

People here do not live the same 


natural life they would live outside where 
they would have their homes and families 
but, still, life here is all the time becom 
ing more normal—always, however, with 
the limitation which the requirements here 
and the conditions make. 

The barrier which opinion has built 
between the general publie and the per 
eourt, 
down 


up 


sons who have been convicted in a 
for time breaking 
many persons 
the 
who 


has heen 
and 
that 


son 


some 


are beginning to see 


*felass’’ to which it said a per 
has sud 
denly to belong, is a class only in people's 


opinion: that by nature, instinet and pur 


been convicted comes 


pose, the person is just what he was be 
fore his econviction—earnest and true. in 
general purpose, if he was earnest and 
true before, even though he mav have 
gone wrong in some one thing. 

Of course there are a number of men 
here who, if free, would over-ride others’ 
rights but also there are a great many 
here who in no degree wish as a general 
poliey to do any sueh thing 

PRISONERS ARE HUMAN BEINGS. 
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reats Prisoners Like Human Beings 


Warden, has Revolutionized Conditions at the Illinois Etate Penitentiary, at Joliet. 


BY A. R. PERSON. 


that men and women who have been im- 
prisoned, are still human beings and that 
they have rights the same as they have 
ever had. 

In a recent address at Camp Dunne, 
one of the honor road camps where men 
have gone from here to work on the Illi- 
roads, Governor Dunne said: ‘‘We 
are beginning to see the prisoner’s side of 


nos 


the story. We already realize that his 
rights are as important as those of the 
state.’’ 

In acknowledgement of these natural 
human rights, which the governor says 


the state is now to recognize, and to pro- 
for establishing some of them in 
practice, the administration here has 
done many things. 

To enable the prisoners to gain a better 
connection with the world outside, the 
men are now allowed to write and to have 
visits week. Previously to this 
there were visits only once a month and 
letters could be written only once in five 
weeks, 


The 


vide 
new 


once a 


restriction in writing letters made 
it impossible for men to reply to letters 
that came from their various friends and 
in time the friends, receiving word, 
would write no more. 

In the days gone by, this letter could 
not have been written as it is now being 
written by a resident of this institution; 
the readers of this paper could not 
possibly had such a communication 
from a prisoner in which he publicly re- 
ports the conditions at the state peni- 
tentiarv. Such a letter would not have 
allowed to out and if it should 
have been stealthily sent and published, the 


no 


have 


heen 


go 


prisoner would have, for some months, 
lost the privilege to write. 
But now, under the new order of 


things, not only can such a communica- 
tion as this be sent to the press, but the 
prisoners have a press of their own. 

Our magazine, The Joliet Prison Post, 
is one of a great number of prison publi- 
cations. About thirty prison papers are 
received here in exchange. 


THE PRISON NEWSPAPER. 

Prison Post is more than a 
loeal sheet. It is a forty-eight page mag- 
azine (some months still larger) and it 
deals intelligently, foreefully and freely 
with every prison question Recently a 
large Eastern daily gave the greater por- 
tion of a double column editorial to a con- 
sideration of the magazine issued at this 


The Joliet 


institution. 
The magazine deals with prison ques- 
in the light of general social prin- 
‘‘The new Joliet prison magazine 


tions 


ciples. 






steps into the ranks of first-class journal- 
ism to consider the question of social bet- 
terment—forty-eight to seventy-two pages 
of clear reasoning on living social ques- 
tions.’”’ 

This deseription of our publication wil] 
help the readers of this article to see 
what this community is doing. We are 
thinking of now, not as a 
prison, but as a community with problems 
whieh are to be and which must be worked 
out. 

Of all that are doing has 
been made possible by the prison adminis- 
tration and particularly by Warden Ed- 
mund M. Allen. 

The men now have onee a 
month in which they freely diseuss ques- 
tions and through whieh requests from 
the men reach the Warden. The meet- 
ings have effected many changes and will 
bring more. We have a band of twenty- 
four pieces which plays each day as the 


ourselves 
we 


course, 


meetings 


men march to and from work and also 
during two meals a day in the dining 
room. 

The readers of this article will please 


understand that we are putting no extra 
burden on the state for any of this. What 
is being done, is done by ourselves and 
within the eustomary appropriation. 
We, as residents of this community, are 
ourselves raising the community to bet- 
ter things. None of the good that is com- 
ing to us, is being bestowed upon us from 
the outside. We do not want it that 
way. What we have we want to earn and 
the Warden frequently says, ‘‘ Boys, it’s 
up to you;’’ says that the men shall have 
all to whieh they will become eligible. 

Our magazine leading the 
men and women—we have a ‘‘town’’ of 
over fifteen hundred here—and it helps 
them and the administration to become 
unified. Besides, Governor Dunne 
says, the magazine gives ‘‘the prisoner’s 
side of the story,’’ to the public, whieh 
is also a great help. 


serves in 


as 


Christianity in Madagascar. 

A writer in The East and the West 
states that from Tananarive, the capital 
of Madagascar, 200 churches can be seen 
with the help of a field glass and 150 with 
the naked eye! A missionary organiza- 
tion of the Madagascar Christians called 
Isan-Emin-Bolana supports thirteen evan- 
gelists in the northern part of the island, 
and this is not the only such missionary 
society. Its meetings are held every six 
months at the capital and fully 10,000 
delegates attend them. There are separ- 
ate meetings for men, for women, for 
youths, for girls. 
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Inadequate Religions 






How the Religion of Jesus Christ Fares Amid the Wreckage of Ancient Faiths. 


HE great non-Christian religions 
are today confessing their inade- 
quacy, even in our own ears. I 
have seen myself—and my life has 

been no long life—I have seen great non- 

Christian religions die. I mave seen Con- 

fucianism slain in Korea. I have seen 

Shintoism publicly degraded from the 

status of a religion to a mere code of 

eourt etiquette in Japan. 

We are—all of us—witnessing now one 
of the greatest religious transformations 
that ever took place in the non-Christian 
world passing over Hinduism. There is 
a very interesting letter in ‘‘The Life of 
Phillips Brooks,’’ written from Caleutta 
to his brother Arthur, after Phillips 
Brooks had had an interview with Kes- 
hab Chander Sen. Phillips Brooks 
thought that he saw in the rise of the 
Drama Somaj a great schism running 
through Hinduism that was to issue in a 
reform movement that would bring up in 
India great masses of men to pure theistic 
conviction, from which they would be 
ready to step over into a Christian faith. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ PROPHECY. 


If you will compare the actual facts 
today with Phillips Brooks’ propheey you 
will see that he misread not at all un- 
naturally but entirely the signs of the 
coming days. Why? Hinduism has so 
readjusted itself as to make it unneces- 
sary for the Brahmos to revolt from it. 
It has simply made room in its expansive 
folds for the ethical conceptions of Chris- 
tianity, so that it is comfortable for a 
man who wants to hold those conceptions 
to stay inside the Hindu faith and live 
the Hindu life if that is his desire. Hindu- 
ism is engaged in a great apologetic 
adaptation. 

In like manner all the great non-Chris- 
tian religions are disintegrating or under- 


BY ROBERT ELLIOTT SPEER. 


going some form of significant trans- 
formation. What Griftith Jones says in 
‘*The Ascent Through Christ’’ is mani- 
festly true: ‘‘The nations ealled Chris- 
tian are everywhere pressing hard upon 
all other nations. Western civilization in 
all dtrections is disintegrating both the 
customs of savage nations and the more 
stable civilization of the east, and it is 
everywhere being shown that in this gen- 
eral break-up of old and effete orders 
there is an imminent peril. For where 
our civilization penetrates without our 
religion it is invariably disastrous in its 
effects. It never fails to destroy the con- 
fidence of the subject races in their own 
creeds and customs, without furnishing 
anything in place of their sanctions and 
restraints. The result is everywhere to 
be seen in the way in which heathen na- 
tions neglect our virtues and emulate our 
vices. 

‘‘The advice sometimes given to the 
missionary, therefore, to leave the peo- 
ple to whom he ministers to their simpler 
faith, is beside the mark. These faiths 
are inevitably going—soon they will be 
gone—and the question what 
then? If history proves anything. it 
proves that a nation without a faith is a 
doomed nation; that it cannot hold to- 
gether; that it inevitably decays and dies. 


presses, 


ETHNIC RELIGIONS PERISHING. 


‘From this point of view alone, then, 
there is a tremendous responsibility laid 
upon us. The impact of our civilization 
is breaking up the fabric and under- 
mining the foundations of the ethnie re- 
ligions. Without religion of some sort 
nations must perish. Therefore we must 
see to it that we give something in the 
place of what we take away, and that 
something must be Christian faith or it 
will be nothing.’’ 

We stand in the 


midst of a great 


world of wrecked religions. 
heresy has schism upon schism 
through what we used to look upon as 
the solid mass of Mohammedanism, and 
all the other non-Christian religions are 
attempting, in greater or less degree, to 
transform themselves beneath our eyes. 
They are confessing, every one of them, 
their inadequacy to meet the needs of 
men. 


Heresy after 


sho* 


**CALVARY CLOSES THE QUESTION.’’ 


For the Christian Calvary closes the 
question. All the non-Christian religions, 
except Mohammedanism—which in act- 
ual consequences rejects and supersedes 
Christ and therefore condemns itself— 
were here when Jesus Christ came. If 
the missionary enterprise is a mistake, 
it is not our mistake; it is the mistake 
of God. If the laying down of life in the 
attempt to evangelize the world is an il- 
legitimate waste, let the reproach of it 
rest on that one priceless Life that was 
therefore laid down needlessly for the 
world. 

Nineteen hundred years ago, to the 
best of all the non-Christian religions— 
the religion between which and all the 
other non-Christian religions a great gulf 
is fixed, Judaism—Jesus Christ eame, 
and that, the best of all religions, He de- 
elared to be outworn and inadequate. 
The time had at last come, He taught, to 
supplant it with the full and perfect truth 
that was in Him. No word needs to be 
spoken to us beyond His word, ‘‘I came 
to save the world,’’ and the great word 
of the man who had loved him dearly, 
whose life had been changed from weak- 
ness into strength by his power, and who 
was to die in His service: ‘‘And in none 
other is there salvation; for neither is 
there any other name under heaven, that 
is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved.’’ 


International Good Samaritanism 


How Some of the Warring Nations of Furope are Welcoming the Christmas Ship Enterprise Planned 


HE present war does not prove 
that Christianity has failed. It 
has brought out one very concrete 
illustration that Christianity is 

not dead! Seldom has the religion of Jesus 
Christ brought forth a more worthy fruit 
in practical life than in the Christmas 
ship enterprise. Significant, as revealing 
the spirit of Christianity in action, this 
Christmas gift from loving America to her 
stricken sisters across the water, bids 
fair to do mueh toward preparing the way 
for final peace and adjustment. 

It is cheering news that the warring 
nations are expressing warm apprecia- 
tion of the Christmas ship which Amerie: 
Is soon to send to them. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA PLEASED. 

Great Britain and Russia have com- 
municated formally to the Chicago head- 
quarters of the Christmas Ship their ac- 
ceptance of the Christmas gifts which the 
children of Ameriea are about to send to 
the orphans of the European war. 

Not only will the British government 
receive with gratitude the offerings of 





by Christian America. 
BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 


America, but, according to its ambassa- 
dor in Washington, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
it will do everything in its power to for- 
ward gifts to other countries which ean- 
not be reached by the American naval 
vessel conveying them across the ocean. 

All of the diplomats representing the 
belligerent nations have displayed in- 
tense interest in the plan: none more so 
than Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 

This ambassador, who, by reason of 
previous service in the United States, has 
an intimate knowledge of the real feel- 
ings which inspire the American people 
and who appreciates their large charity, 
promptly declared his belief that the 
London government would aecept with 
gratitrde the proportion of the gifts as- 
signed to England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and, moreover, would be willing to co- 
operate in every possible way to see that 
the gifts reached their destination, even 
though that destination should be hostile. 

That his belief was justified is shown 
by the eablegram he has received from 
Sir Edward Grey, the British minister 
for foreign affairs. 


Not the slightest objection will be 


raised to the children’s gifts going to 
Germany and Austria. The British 


cruisers which are holding up vessels sus- 
pected of carrying contraband of war will 
signal ‘‘Godspeed’’ to the American 
Christmas ship. 

In addition, a British man-of-war will 
convey from England to Norway, for 
transmission to Russia, the gifts intended 
for the orphans of the Russian Empire. 
A British vessel also will convey to Bel- 
gium, if desirable, the Christmas gifts ad- 
dressed to the needy children of that dev- 
astated country. The German = govern- 
ment will permit free entrance of this ship 
into Belgian ports, which its army con- 
trols. 

BRITISH ENVOY’S LETTER. 


Here is a letter received by John Cal- 
lan O’Laughlin, of the Chicago Herald, 
from the British ambassador: 


British Embassy, Washington, 
Oct. 16, 1914. 
Dear Mr. O’Laughlin:—I have com- 
munieated to Sir Edward Grey your kind 
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and touching message and I have received 
an answer from him in which he tells me 
that the British government appreciates 
the kindly spirit shown by the American 
people and the Secretary of the Navy in 
the dispatch of an American warship in 
order to earry to the countries afflicted by 
the war a Christmas cargo of useful pres- 
ents. 

He sure that this generous and 
beneficent thought will bring pleasure and 


1s 


comfort to many afflicted households and 
of course he will do all in his power to 
join such assistance and advise through 


Ambassador Page as may be in his power 
with respect to the question of forward- 
ing those gifts to their destination in 
England and elsewhere 


‘ 


I hope you will inform this embassy of 


Rambles on 


With Sidelights 


OOKING upon the map of Nether- 
lands, one will a great many 
names ending in trecht or tricht, 
which is the local corruption of 

the old Latin ‘‘trajectum,’’ or ford. At 
Maastricht we are at the ford on the 
Maas, or Meuse. The river valley is 
walled in on either side with limestone 
hills. The seenery here contrasts sharp- 
ly with that north of the Maas. The 
French call this river the Meuse, after the 
village of its eradle. I pass by Rormond 

that is, the mouth of the Roer river— 
to which city I shall retern for a Sun- 
day’s stay. 


ae 


see 


NO SMOKING.” 


The ear in which I ride to see Belgium 
for the second time after many years, 
Niet Rooken (no smoking), 
but the prohibition is defied by four na- 
tions and neutralized in French, German, 
English and Duteh. Personally, I enjoy 
cigars best when they are smoked by 
It fun t men falling 
asleep with lighted cigars in their mouths 
or hands, the stumps occasionally tum- 
bling over their clothes on the floor, leav- 
ing a comet-like track of ashes. Many of 
the Duteh museums and public offices 
have in their hallways tin boxes, like a 
‘‘letter-delivery,’’ with compartments 
duly numbered, in which visitors may de- 
posit their ‘‘old soldiers’’ until their 
business is over and fire and moisture 
once more touch opposite ends. 

Three hours in Maastricht, a place re- 
peatedly visited, gave me plenty of op- 
portunity to see the fine stone bridges, 
one 500 feet long with nine arches (much 
like that of the Bridge of Arches at 
Liege, now a mass of ruins), the well- 
kept streets of the city and the splendid 
great chureh of St. Servas, the oldest in 
Netherlands. It was St. Servas who 
first preached the Gospel in this valley, 
dying A. D. 384. The center of the 
erypt is the place where it is said his 
bones were laid. 


has the sign 


others. 1S 0 see 


DUTCH ARMY GUARD CITY. 


The city, now guarded by the Duteh 
army, mobilized for defense, was then 
gay with all colors of bunting, with flags 
and emblems, national, provincial, mu- 
nieipal and ecclesiastical. This outburst 


of decoration advertised the festival in 
the saint’s honor, which was to last a 
week. In the brilliant chureh, already 


overloaded with all kinds of costly orna- 
ments and symbols, was a remarkable 
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the date of sailing and other necessary 
details. 
Yours sincerely, 
Cecil Spring-Rice. 


Mr. John Callan O’Laughlin. 


RUSSIA THANKFUL. 

From the Russian ambassador, too, has 
been received a letter expressing the sense 
of appreciation the government of his 
majesty, the ezar, of the purpose of the 
children of America. Here it is: 

Imperial Russian Embassy, 
Washington, the 22d Oct., 1914. 

Dear Sir: I am directed to inform 
you that the imperial government accepts 
with feelings of profound gratitude the 
Christmas gifts of the American children 
to the orphans of the war and will take 
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all necessary measures for their distriby. 
tion. 

Please receive for the papers associated 
with the enterprise and all those who have 
assisted to promote this generous and 
sympathetic work the expressions of my 
sincere thanks and appreciation. Very 
truly yours, G. Bakhmeteff, ° 


Now that all the governments have 
been heard from—Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Belgium, Servia and Montenegro, 
constituting the allies, and Germany and 
Austro-Hungary, which are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder—it is for Christian 
America to see that the Christmas ship 
shall carry a cargo of which they will be 
proud and which will bring back to them 
the blessings of those whose want is re- 
lieved. 


the Belgic-Dutch Border 


Upon Conditions Now Prevailing in the Belgian War Zone. 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


exhibition of holy relies, consisting 
chiefly of bones of various saints, some 
of them mounted in gold and set in boxes 
of erystal, banded with precious metal 
and richly begemmed. These were ar- 
ranged back of the chancel and in the 
choir, and one must pay to see the uncan- 
ny curiosities. 

We are in Limburg, the most southern 
of the provinces, and the one most Ro- 
man Catholie. Out in the streets the 
sights, sounds and smells compel contrast 
with the other Duteh provinces. One 
sees here what he rarely meets in either 
of the Hollands, north or south—plenty 
of beggars. In contrast to the hard, fra- 
grant cheeses of the north, that called 
Limburger, mostly made in Germany, is 
too visible to the eye and oppressive to 
the nose. Sitting down at one of the lit- 
tle round tables outside a restaurant and 
calling for coffee, the taste is of chickory. 
Personally I prefer honest Java coffee, 
no mendiecants and no bits of skeletons 
in churches. A local exhibition of art 
and industry in an old house of worship 
interests me for a half hour. 


VALLEY OF THE MAAS, 


Mounting the train for a ride into Bel- 
gium, the southern frontier of the Neth- 
erlands is crossed at 4:10 p.m. Rain is 
falling heavily. The valley of the Maas 


winds and eurves like that of the Mo- 
hawk, which it reealls. There are, like- 
wise, islands, dams and locks. At the 


Douane, or exvstom house, all are talking 
French. The formalities are slight. For 
the passenger they consist chiefly in 
walking through one room, which is 
Dutch, into another room, which is Bel- 
gian. The falls of the river here remind 
me of those of the Sehuylkill at Philadel- 
phia, or of the Genesee at Rochester. 
The Maas is crossed by iron bridges and 
the rocky cliffs of limestone are mostly 
dark blue, lime kilns being abundant. 
One station is named Argenteau (silver 
water). Passing another dam and falls at 
Sarolay, we change cars. These are 
smaller, but with more glass and light. 
Those for the smokers are called Fum- 


eurs. Near the frontier is that red clay, 
which recalls the great red earth-bands 
I have lived upon in New Jersey and 


Soon the tall chimneys 
of Liege are in sight. 


crossed in Japan. 


and smoky towers 
AT LIEGE. 


In this trilingual country, as in Korea, 
the traveler is expected to know the name 





of each place in three languages. This 
manufacturing city, rich and dirty as it 
is, must be remembered in Dutch, Ger- 
man and French, as Luik, Luttich and 
Liege. I spent three hours in it, on this 
my first visit, and then took the night 
train back in the rain to Roermond, 
where I hoped to spend Sunday and have 
a good chat with a ‘‘Catholic’’ acquaint- 
ance in the ‘‘Episeopal’’ college. 

My memories of Liege are of a_ great 
manufacturing city with superb architee- 
ture. This is the capital of the French- 
speaking Walloons, one of the most indus- 
trious of all peoples. From this fine stock 
of men, which for centuries has struggled 
for freedom, and again and again as- 
serted their rights against invaders and 


oppressors, sprang the people, who, as 
refugees for conscience’s sake, left 
their native land when the Spaniards, 


under Alva, entered to establish the In- 
quisition. Their country was not then, or 
is now, militarily defensible. In 1567 they 
were utterly unprepared. In 1914 they 
were ready for the host, and how gallant- 
ly they withstood the foe! 


‘* INASMUCH.’ 


How much they stffered then in their 
first flight into England and Holland! 
How moving is the tale of their woes in 
1914, when bombs from the sky kill and 
maim their women and children! Piteous 
is the tale of the refugees, some fifty 
thousand of whom are now in England, 
homeless, penniless, heartsick. 

Yet common gratitude, ancestral pride, 
ordinary humanity and Christian sympa- 
thy unite in prompting America to help 
the distressed Belgians. Let us ‘‘take 
sides’’ in this war—the side of pity and 
succor. ‘‘Inasmuch!’’ 





New Zealand and Bible Reading. 

New Zealand will have soon a referen- 
dum vote on the question of Bible-read- 
ing and religious instruction in the publie 
schools. The bill to be voted on provides 
for the reading in pubfie schools of se 
leeted Bible lessons from a reading book 
to be provided by the Department of Edu- 
eation, no sectarian teaching to be al 
lowed. Provision is made also for relig- 
ious instruction within school hours to 
children by a minister of their own de- 
nomination. Any parent will have the 
right, if he chooses to do so, to withdraw 
his children from the Bible-reading or T@ 
ligious instruction. 


















Judas 





And You 


A Present-day Application of an Ancient Story. 


to why Jesus chose Judas to be one 

of the twelve. The mechanical 
idea that Jesus deliberately chose Judas 
in order that he might have someone to 
betray him, and in order that scripture 
might be fulfilled, has always been very 
repulsive to me. We cannot escape the 
responsibility of Judas for his dastardly 
deed. He is not the only man who has 
gradually grown worse in most favorable 
environment. Do we not all know boys 
and girls reared in the very best of homes, 
possessing the very best of parents who 
have, nevertheless, gone into the paths of 
evil? The engineer may use all the power 
of his superb engine to pull the train 
backward! 

AT THE PASSION PLAY. 


T HERE has been much discussion as 


The highest honor in the Passion Play, 
as given at Oberammergau, is to play 
the part of Christ, and the second, we 
may be surprised to learn, is to be as- 
signed the part of Judas. Why? The 
priest of the parish chureh will tell you 
that it is because Judas has such a re- 
markable opportunity to set forth the re- 
morse for sin. And as I sat eight hours 
at the play I watched for that feature and 
wonderfully it developed. You saw 
Judas, out of sympathy with Christ and 
the disciples; he seemed to feel that every- 
thing was going to pieces anyway and that 
he might as well get something out of 
the wreckage. Then came his association 
with the enemies of Christ who made him 
their somewhat unwilling tool. Under 
their influence, exerted with much flattery 
and false argument, Judas was driven and 
led on to the betrayal. But the climax 
came when Judas came past the judg- 
ment hall, just as Christ was being con- 
demned to death. Suddenly the full 
meaning of his horrible crime flashed over 
him. He was responsible for the death 
of Christ, for the crucifixion of his friend, 
for the dreadful death of one who had 
never done anything but good to him. 

Then you see him rushing into the hall, 
erying out that he has betrayed innocent 


BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


blood, begging for them to take back their 
money and spare the life of his Master. 
But the rulers meet him with scornful 
looks and terrible words. ‘‘ What is that 
to us, look you to it.’’ Then Judas comes 
out alone and turns his mind wrong-side- 
out before that vast audience. Remorse, 
remorse, remorse—deep-dyed in the black- 
ness of hell, conscience stung by ten 
thousand seorpions, a mind on fire, a soul 
in earthquake. Surely one must not re- 
peat the sin of Judas if the remorse is like 
to that! You shudder and shiver. The 
way of the transgressor is hard. And then 
with the very girdle in which he has kept 
those repulsive shekels which a few mo- 
ments before he has thrown, ringing down 
upon the marble floors—with that very 
girdle he hangs himself, erying that there 
is not merey enough even in heaven to 
forgive a crime as black as his! 





WHAT WAS WRONG WITH JUDAS? 


Here we have a conspicuous example— 
conspicuous because he stood in the white 
light of Christ—of the spiritual disin- 
tegration of a capable man. I have no 
doubt that Jesus chose Judas, after his 
night of prayer, because he recognized 
great capabilities in him. He had faults 
but so had Peter and John. Judas was 
the aristocrat of the inner circle. He came 
from Judea, from the land of the patri- 
cians. He had good parents. He had 
abundant energy. He was a_ natural 
leader. He possessed marked ability in 
business. He could make, save and handle 
money. 

It may be that Judas fooled himself in 
joining the Messianic movement. He 
doubtless thought that he was sinéere and 
that he shared the ideals of the group of 
disciples, but all of the time, down under- 
neath was the passion for place and power. 
Fundamentally he was always selfish. You 
see he never grasped the idea of unselfish- 
ness which Jesus had; and as he saw the 
Master constantly doing the things that 
seemed not to ‘‘get him anything’’ he 
became irritated and out of sorts. I have 


no doubt but that Judas started that 
acrimonious discussion as to who would 
be greatest. The other disciples shared 
the ideals of Jesus and developed in the 
three years of association, while Judas 
constantly and persistently disintegrated. 

Here we face one of the most subtle 
and deadly spiritual facts in real life. 
Have we not all known ministers who 
while dealing with spiritual things grew 
constantly more base. Their sympathy 
became professional, their lives hard and 
empty. It was all dry as dust, and why? 
Because they had never learned the joy 
of unselfish serving. They were always 
place hunters. They were always work- 
ing and scheming to get into the spot-light. 


MODERN JUDASES. 


And having said so much for the 
preacher, I turn now to the business man 
—the boasted layman. In ‘‘Life’’ re- 
cently I saw a picture representing what 
different people in church were thinking 
about during the sermon: a woman, of a 
hat} a boy, of a fishing hole; a youth, of 
a pretty girl; a housewife, of the roast in 
the oven and the ‘‘Layman’’ of a ticker 
with the tape streaming out telling the 
story of the stocks! Well, here is your 
modern Judas. Mark him well. The 
preacher may be preaching about ‘‘ Love’’ 
but this sordid man is thinking only of 
himself. Place and power, power and 
place—there you have it. And the be- 
trayal becomes modernized. 


‘*Daily with souls that cringe and plot 
We Sinais climb, and know it not.’’ 


You might as well settle it. You can- 
not serve God ANp Mammon. Christ knew 
what he was talking about. It is self or 
God. And to think of what Judas might 
have been! Think also of what you may 
become, but you must ring true to the 
fundamental note of unselfishness which 
is Christ. 


‘*O Master let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free.’’ 


The World’s Unrest 


A Poem suggested mainly by the turbulent state of Europe. 


A DREAM came rushing by. I was alone. 
A storm-cloud seemed to burst above a throne; 
Then gath’ring fury from the mad’ning spray, 


BY W. T. MOORE. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream; 
I now saw things that did not simply seem, 
But were as real as the noonday light, 





It started on its swift, destructive way. 


The nations soon were in a fearful strife, 
Each struggling for its own endangered life! 
The roar of cannon filled the earth with awe, 
As serried hosts defied Christ’s Holy law. 


The dreadful carnage raged, and thousands fell, 
All Europe seemed turned into wrathful Hell, 
And soon it was as if the hour of doom 

Had come to fill the earth with awftl gloom. 


The people’s sacred voice had not been heard, 
And yet so bound were they, they simply feared 
To even speak against what seemed their fates, 
So ruled were they by heartless Potentates. 


Another throne was touched, and soon it fell; 
Then from the sea rolled up a mighty swell, 

And moving onward with resistless force, 
O’erthrew all thrones along its conquering course. 





When streaming on the unobscured sight. 


That cloud had written on its sun-lit crest: 
‘‘For good of all, the people’s rule is best.’’ 
While on its spreading wings was hung this sign: 
‘*The people’s right to govern is Divine.’’ 


And as this cloud soon o’er the nations spread, 
And despots from their thrones had now all fled, 

A brighter day began to dawn on those oppressed, 
While peace supplied the place of long unrest. 


This hope, at least, my vivid dream inspires; 
And‘now around our sacred altar fires, 

We’ll raise ovr prayers to God that he may bless 
This restless world with reign of righteousness. 


And when to nations this bright day shall come, 
When tyrants’ tongues shall evermore be dumb, 
Then suff’ring people shall aloud proclaim 

Their long-lost rights restored in freedom’s name! 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONVENTION INVISIBLE. 

N ONE of the early morning half-hours of worship during 
| the Atlanta Convention, there was offered, among many 

others, a prayer for ‘‘the Convention invisible.’’ 

That unseen company of choice and elect souls, 
be present in the flesh, but near in spirit, is one of the potent 
factors in every gathering of saints. ° 

Their thoughts are upon the sessions for good. Their prayers 
are like incense offered on the golden altar. Their yearning 
solicitude that the great gatherings may mark new levels of prog- 
ress and reach new frontiers of opportunity cannot fail to 


unable to 


influence the assembly. 

They are the nearer and more evident symbol of that greater 
**Convention Invisible,’’ of all those whose hearts and hopes 
have inwrought into the work of the brotherhood and 
who have entered into life. 

Well may we remember the invisible presences that like a 
cloud of witnesses watch with deepest concern the ongoing of 
our Christian effort to bear vital testimony to all the world. 
A Christian Endeavor is the fact that in spite of its years 

of service, it goes on with undiminished enthusiasm to 
the accomplishment of its work. 

To all assertions that it is a spent foree it presents the con- 


vineing spectacle of actual achievement. 
It adjusts itself to new conditions with perfect flexibility, 


been 


AN UNSPENT FORCE. 


VERY remarkable tribute to the efficiency and value of 


and makes patent not only its own untiring youth, but the 
vitality of the Christian religion. 
On land and sea its societies are alert and active. The 


‘Floating Societies’’ are found on almost every battleship in 
all the navies. From the day when the first of such groups was 
organized on the revenue cutter Dexter in 1890 to the present 
time the links have been forged till they make a great chain 
reaching around the world. 

In prisons and hospitals there are societies that inspire the 
members to a regenerated and a renewed life. Chaplains, 
officials, physicians and nurses bear witness to the value of the 
movement. 

As a missionary foree Christian Endeavor is at work in all 
lands. In mission lands, from Yokehama to Constantinople the 
Christian Endeavor Society has a recognized place in the pro- 
the Chureh. No one need fear that it will cease to 
exist, or lose its value. It the timeless, unspent 
forces of the kingdom, asking nothing for itself, but demand- 
ing all for the Chureh. 


gram of 
is one of 


THE RETREAT OF THE SALOON. 


OT all of us are aware of the mighty battle that is going 
N on around us. But it grows clearer with each day that 
the is actcally doomed and that its defenders 

realize it. 

The forces that are organized to oppose it—the Anti-saloon 
League, the Prohibition Party, the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
League, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and the 
many Chureh temperance boards and societies—are working as 
eagerly and efficiently as ever, and with an increasing assurance 


saloon 


of early success. 

To the list of the foes of the saloon industrial and business 
organizations are adding their forces in heartening numbers. 
Railroads, factories, business houses are hastening to form 
themselves in the advancing column. 

Last and most potent of the foes of the traffic are the nations 
that are wheeling into line. Germany, the boasted defender 
of beer as a world beverage, puts its ban completely on its use. 

Russia, long addicted to its vodka, now stares in amazement 
at an imperial decree forbidding its use in the army and 





announcing that all government complicity in the traffie shall 
forthwith cease. 

And before the Congress of the United States there is now 
a bill enacting nation-wide prohibition, and its suceess is now 
a matter of grave political concern. 

The Progressive Party in many places has declared in favor 
of out-lawing the saloon. 

Woman Suffrage adds a potent foree to the ranks of the 
foes of the business. 

Leading newspapers refuse to accept liquor advertisements, 

The traffic is slowly driven to advertise in theater programs 
and other obscure publications. 

The Flying Squadron gathers and masses sentiment from 
ocean to ocean. 

The signs of promise are abundant. The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand. 

The saloon is doomed! 


THE WEAKNESS OF DIVISION. 


OT yet has the Church of Christ perceived any consider- 
N able portion of the weakness which is caused by 
division. 

Denominationalism is so much a part of our inheritance from 
the past that its anomaly, wastefulness and inexcusableness 
do not easily come home to us. 

A timely writer says in a recent book, ‘‘ The New Home Mis- 
sions’’: ‘*Told in the Book of Joshua, the conquest of Canaan 
seems the exalted onslaught of a united people; told in the 
Book of Judges it appears as a long-drawn-out series of inde- 
pendent tribal forays and fragmentary occupations with 
only oceasional brief spurts of national codperation. A third 
record of the same events—also a true one—might have been 
written from the standpoint of the Canaanites. ‘Israel struck 


it would read, ‘but how much sooner would they have 
99 99 


us down,’ 
done it if they had always struck together! 


VIRGINIA GOES DRY. 
IRGINIA went dry by a majority of thirty thousand. 
V The saloon in that state is now classed with gambling 
hells and brothels, and Christian people must no longer 
endure the scandal of being in partnership with the saloon. 
The saloon in Virginia is really quite a recent innovation. 
Before the war there were taverns at the cross-roads and 
wealthy people kept liquor in their cellars, but there was little 
social drinking outside the homes of wealthy people. It was 
against the law to sell liquor to slaves without the permission 
of their masters. As this permission was not readily secured, 
there was but little consumption of intoxicating liquors on the 
part of Negroes. The Civil War changed that. The Negro in 
his freedom turned to drink. The result in the horrible crimes 
in the South are directly chargeable to alcohol. One of the 
reasons why the intelligent Southern man votes against the 
saloon is to protect the primitive race with which he has to live. 
O numerous competing organizations have grown Up 
around each great idea. This has been notoriously true 
of the temperance agitation of the past fifty years. A half 
dozen different organizations now look to Christian people for 
temperance offerings. The same condition obtains in other 
reforms, also. 
It is a matter for rejoicing, therefore, to learn that the 
American Vigilance Association and the American Federation 
tor Sex Hygiene have united to form the American Social 


Hygiene Association. They have elected Dr. Charles W. Eliot as 
One of the tasks of the coming year will be the safe- 


SOCIAL HYGIENE ORGANIZATIONS UNITED. 
NE of the difficulties in the way of reform has been that 


president. 
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euarding of women at the Panama Exposition at San Francisco. 

Previous expositions have operated on the theory that the 
visitors demanded an ‘‘open town.’’ It is becoming inereas- 
ingly clear that the great body of visitors to such an exposition 
want no such thing. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC TENDENCIES IN MEXICO. 
- HE decree of Governor Antonio Villareal, of Noevo Leon 


in Mexico abolishing the confessiona! has aroused atten- 

tion all over the country. Foreign priests have also 
been expelled from the state. The history of Mexico shows 
that its polities have been bound up inseparably with religious 
questions. 

It does not become Protestants to become too jubilant over 
these developments, however. The newspapers are reporting 
outrages against nuns. There seems to be much evidence that 
some of the revolutionary leaders are opposed to every form of 
religion and that the changes inspired by them might set civil- 
ization back in Mexico instead of helping it forward.’ 


CURRENT LITERATURE AND LIQUOR. 
M Bene pictures now illustrate Jack London’s ‘‘John 


Barleyeorn.’’ There was an offer from certain liquor 
interests to give $25,000 to have it suppressed. 
Certain of the great national periodicals have been saying 
plain words. The articles in Collier’s Weekly have brought 
forth the indignant inquiry from the saloonists, ‘‘Is it subsi- 
dized by the temperance people?’’ Everybody’s Magazine is 
printing a series of articles on this question. The Saturday 
Evening Post has been after the liquor business with a ven- 
geance. 
Which things indicate a growth of temperance sentiment that 
makes the slogan of the Christian Endeavorers seem not wholly 
impracticable, ‘‘A Saloonless Nation in 1920.’’ 


NO TIME TO MAKE A POOR MOUTH. 
S ECRETARY BERT WILSON, of the Foreign Society, 


commenting on the opening editorial in The Christian 
Century of Oct. 15, entitled ‘‘Missions and the War’’ 
furnishes us some figures concerning the Protestant missionary 
activities of the various European nations now involved in the 
conflict. 

Great Britain has 10,000 missionaries on the field and con- 
tributes $10,000,000 a year for their support. 

Of the continental nations, Germany has 1,200 missionaries 
and contributes about $2,600,000 a year; France has 120 mis- 
sionaries and contributes about $150,000 a year; Holland has 
130 missionaries and contributes $216,000 a year; Switzerland 
has 450 missionaries and contributes $600,000 a year; Seandi- 
navia has 700 missionaries. The amount contributed is not 
known. : 

All the Continental Societies combined maintain about 
2,500 missionaries and spend about $4,000,000 a year for their 
support. The Continental Societies do not inelude wives when 
they give the number of their missionaries. 

Approached by Dr. John R. Mott as to their attitude toward 
a proffer of aid from the American Chureh the missionary 
societies of the Continent replied that they could not do so 
without implying the bankruptey of their nations, a position 
in which, of course, they are unwilling to be placed. 

Mr. Wilson agrees with The Christian Century of last week 
in the declaration that the present is the time for heroie and 
optimistic self-sacrifiee. He points out that during our Civil 
War all American mission work went forward; the leaders 
ealled for an advance and the people responded. The Northern 
Baptists now report that they are not taking in an ineh of 
sail. The Presbyterians are going forward. The American Board 
(Congregational) .will under its new President, Dr. Moore, 
enlarge its work. 














The paradox of the spiritual order—that disaster to man’s 
material goods may increase his devotion and his resourceful- 
ness in things spiritual—has so often proved true as to be no 
longer a paradox. 

The Kingdom must not be allowed to suffer. The mission- 
aries have gone out for life—they cannot be discharged like 
hired men. The Chureh that sent them will, by God’s grace, 
support them and send to their aid those stout-hearts that in 
these great times volunteer to go. 


SIR J. FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


O LONG as there remain on the stage such actors as Sir 
S J. Forbes-Robertson the disgust with which all morally 
sensitive minds regard the theater of these, its degen- 

ate days, must submit to some degree of qualification. 

For three weeks Mr. Forbes-Robertson has been playing to 
packed houses in Chicago on his farewell visit to America. His 
interpretation of Hamlet is the most authoritative and satisfy- 
ing in modern times. But it is in his presentation of that 
delightful modern play of Jerome K. Jerome, ‘‘The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back,’’ that the public finds its chief delight. 

With a face and physique strikingly like Dr. Charles S. Med- 
bury’s, and in the role played characteristically by the beloved 
Des Moines pastor in real life, the actor comes upon the scene 
of a selfish, irritable, gossipy, sordid and unprincipled boarding- 
house group and by his own faith in each lodger and by his dis- 
cernment and disclosure of the repressed goodness in each, 
transforms the spirit of the place and the manners and char- 
acters of the entire company. 

The visit of Mr. Forbes-Robertson is a spiritual event in the 
life of any city. One cannot leave the theater in which he 
plays without a deepened sense of the inherent goodness of 
‘*folks’’ and without a strengthened purpose to be kind and 
fair and morally helpful to others. 

That his visits to America will have ceased with this one 
is an occasion of sincere regret to all who deplore the crassness 
of the modern stage, but have not given up hope of purifying it. 


TURNING EUPHEMISM INTO COMPLIMENT. 
A FINE side-light on the moral quality of Mr. Roger C. 


Sullivan, the Chicago boss who is running for United 

States Senator from Illinois, is his use of a statement 
by Mr. Peter Clark Macfarlane in Collier’s Weekly. Mr. Mac- 
farlane some time ago interviewed Mr. Sullivan and charac- 
terized him in a brilliant and well-balanced article which gave 
both sides of the story of the politician’s career—the public 
reputation side and the politician’s own personal interpreta- 
tion. 

A typical statement, showing the measured phrases in which 
Mr. Macfarlane set forth whatever personal opinion of Mr. 
Sullivan he did express, was this: ‘‘He stands like Gibraltar 
by every man that stands by him.’’ 

This quotation now shouts at the public from bill-boards and 
street-car placards all over the state of Illinois as though it 
were a compliment passed by the interviewer upon the candidate. 
The quotation is a true statement of a fact for which Mr. Sul- 
livan, like Mr. Lorimer and Mr. Penrose and Mr. Murphy and 
all the political bosses from Tweed down, have been noted. 
Their machine and their political power are built up by their 
loyalty to those who are loyal to them. 

But the modern public has learned that that trait in its poli- 
ticians is no virtue at all, but the most sinister vice. A man 
of delicate moral feelings would never have paraded such a 
deseriptive of himself before the world; he would, on the con- 
trary, have taken umbrage at the author of it. 

No doubt Mr. Macfarlane felt, and intended the morally 
initiated to feel also, the full sinister foree of such a character- 
ization. , 

He spoke euphemistically about an egregious political sin, 
and Mr. Sullivan took it as a compliment! 
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Methodists Plan to. Care for Students. 

Bishop Henderson spoke on Sept. 27 
at Urbana, IIL, in the University Chureh 
of the Methodists on the program of his 
brotherhood in earing for students at the 
state university. He called attention to 
the fact that the student body in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois had inereased this year 
12% per cent, which was an _ unprece- 
dented gain in numbers. The bishop pro- 
posed that the Methodists should spend 
in equipment from half a million to one 
million dollars to care for the students. 
While at the university Bishop Henderson 
secured decisions from the ten students 
to enter some form of Christian work. 
The organization which cares for the stu- 
dents is called the Wesley Foundation 
and is supported by the Methodists of 
Illinois, and operated in connection with 
Trinity Church. 


Great Audiences at Tremont Temple. 

Rév. Cortland Meyers, who is now the 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Boston 
which is known as Tremont Temple, has 
been greeted with unusual audiences this 
fall. On the evening of October 11, near- 
ly a thousand people were turned away 
from the church. A _ suecessful camp 
for boys of the church was conducted 
this past summer. Each department of 
the church is under a skilled director and 
the program of the church proceeds along 
the most modern social methods. 


Bishop Hartzell Returns to Africa. 

Bishop Hartzell left the United States 
on the ‘‘Mauretania’’ and is on his way 
to Africa by way of England. He will 
tarry a few days in London for some 
business engagements and then proceed 
on his journey to the dark continent. 


Leaders Discuss Religious Education. 

The interdenominational committee 
composed of Bishop Greer, Dr. George 
Alexander of the Presbyterian Church, 
Professor George A. Coe, and others, 
which is working in New York upon the 
subject of the religious education of 
children, fails to coneur in the widely 
recommended plan of having the public 
schools direct their pupils to their vari- 
ous churches for religious instruction 
during certain school hours, with corre- 
sponding credit for the work done. The 
committee seems to feel that here church 
and state might involved with 
each other. The gentlemen of the com- 
mittee do recommend, however, a real 
school of religion with trained teachers, 
scientifically arranged courses of study 
and high standards of instruction. The 
great difficulty in the way is that of se- 
curing competent teachers without pay 
or on the conditions of very limited re- 
muneration such as the churches are able 
to offer. 


Methodists Will Raise Five Million. 

The Board of Conference Claimants of 
the Methodist Chureh announce a program 
of undertaking to raise a fund of five 
million dollars for retired ministers and 
their families. This plan has the en- 
dorsement of the general conference and 
the details of the campaign are to be 
worked out at a meeting in the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church in Washing- 
The need in 
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the large number of men who pioneered 
the cause of Methodism in America upon 
meager salaries in the days gone by. 


Dr. Francis Goes to Los Angeles. 

Dr. James A. Francis has resigned the 
pastorate of the Clarendon St. Chureh, 
Boston, Mass., to accept a call to the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Chureh of 
Los Angeles, Cal. He will leave Boston 
December 1 to enter his new field. Dr. 
Francis is known among the Baptists as 
one of their strongest preachers. He is in 
great demand for an occasional evangel- 
istic enterprise and for addresses at the 
summer conventions of his denomination. 


Congregationalists’ New Missionary Head. 

Prof. Edward C. Moore has been elected 
president of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, the oldest ef our American 
Missionary Societies, and the one which is 





E. C. 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 


Voore, Elected President of 


Professor 


of the Congregational Church. 


now chiefly supported by the Congrega- 
tionalist denomination. He sueceeds the 
late Mr. Samuel B. Capen. Prof. Moore 
has been intimately related to the life of 
Harvard University in recent years as re- 
ligious director in that institution in ad- 
dition to his professorship in the Divin- 
ity Sehool, and will be a valuable leader 
in bringing cultured young people of the 
land to give themselves to missionary ser- 
vice. For a number of years he has been 
chairman of the Prudential committee of 
his society. He made a trip to China with 
Secretary J. L. Barton in 1907 to study 
and report upon various activities of the 
missions there. His broad interpreta- 
tion of Christian work and his gracious 
personality will go far in strengthening 
the mission work of his denomination. 
Dr. Moore appeared before the Congress 
of Disciples at Springfield, Ill, in 1911, 
when he appeared as the chief speaker of 
the oceasion. 


Baptists and Free Baptists Unite in Maine. 

The union of the Baptists and the Free 
Baptists has proceeded with great wis- 
dom. While the leaders of the denomi- 
nations agreed on the policy of union, the 
actual merging of their various’ institu- 
tions has been gradual. The denomina- 
tional press announces recently the merg- 





ing of the state organizations of the two 
bodies in Maine. 


New President for Princeton Seminary. 

Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D. D., has 
been elected president of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The inauguration 
ceremonies occurred on Oct. 13. There 
were addresses by Rev. Simon T. MePher- 
son, head master of Lawrenceville school, 
and by Rev. J. Ritchie Smith, D. D., re- 
cently elected professor of homiletics at 
Princeton. The closing address was by 
Rev. Maitland Alexander, of Pittsburg, 
moderator of the General Assembly. The 
seminary also announces the selection of 
Prof. E. W. Loetscher, D. D., as profes- 
sor of Church History. 


Lutherans Open Home. 

The Walther League of the 
Chureh opened a new home at 4329-33 
Calumet Ave., Chicago, on Oct. 25. The 
Rev. Frederick Pfotenhauer, president of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Missouri Syn- 
od, was in charge of the ceremonies. The 
object of the home is to provide persons 
coming to Chicago with the benefit of a 
Lutheran home and surroundings. 


Lrtheran 


Episcopalians to Evangelize. 

The Episcopalians in Chicago and vicin- 
ity are arranging to hold simultaneous 
missions in many of their parishes during 
the winter. Some of the greatest lead- 
ers of this communion are to be in the 
city and speak during the week of Nov. 
1 to 8. The various rectors of the par- 
ishes are conferring together in making 
the arrangements. Episcopalians have not 
been thought of as an aggressive evangel- 
istic communion. Their growth in recent 
years, however, shows that they are a 
virile force in the Christian life of Amer- 
ica. 

Six States Vote on Prohibition. 

At the election next week there is more 
at stake for the temperance cause in 
America than at any election in a_ long 
time. Six great states are to vote upon 
the question of state prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. They are Ohio, Colorado, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Ari- 
zona. In California the question strikes 
at an agricultural industry, that of the 
vine-growers. In Ohio there are many 
large cities whose wet majorities must be 
overcome. In the other states, however, 
there is more than an even chance of vie- 
tory. The rapid increase of prohibition 
states will help on the national prohibi- 
tion movement greatly. The Disciples of 
Christ have furnished some of the great 
temperance leaders of modern times, and 
their members have been known all over 
the land as specially zealous in this cause. 
Disciple churches in all these states are 
doubtless throwing the full weight of their 
influence on the side of a saloonless na- 
tion. 


Increasing Interest in South America. 
South America has been the neglected 
continent for the past hundred years. 
This is tree in secular matters as well as 
religious. There is more unexplored terrl- 
tory on that continent than anywhere else 
in the world. It is only recently that any 
accurate knowledge of social conditions 
has been available. We have neglected 
this neighboring continent and allowed 
European nations to secure the larger 
part of the trade. On every hand now 
there is a disposition to repair this neg- 
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lect. In the missionary reading courses 
is a new book written by the Presbyterian 
leader, Robert E. Speer. It is a balanced 
treatment, but does not fear to indict the 
truly shocking religious conditions that 
are to be found upon that continent. Many 
of the South American countries are yet 
predominantly of the native Indian stock 
with varying mixtures of the Spanish 


blood. Into Argentine is coming a large 
Italian immigration. Nearly _ three- 


fourths of the total births in some coun- 
tries are illegitimate. The most degraded 
condition of family life that can be found 
in any section of the civilized world ob- 
tains in certain of these countries. There 
has been hesitancy on the part of Protes- 
tant churches abort doing missionary 
work in a continent which for 300 years 
has been ealled a Christian continent. Now 
that it is seen with increasing clearness 
that the Christianity of South America is 
yet very superficial and superstitious, this 
hesitancy must give way to a program 
which will supply the real needs of the 
people. At last every nation on the con- 
tinent has been opened to missionary 
work, and the field calls for more labor- 
ers. 


Zionites Fight Vaccination. 

We have a great variety of little sects 
in America with various kinds of hobbies. 
Most of them ean be grouped around two 
interests, faith eure and the Second Com- 
ing. The American publie is_ broadly 
tolerant of these tendencies so long as the 
several groups do not imperil the rest of 
us. The refusal of the faith-curists to ob- 
serve proper hygienic precautions, how- 
ever, often becomes a souree of great 
anxiety to the general public. At the 
present time there are a dozen or more 
eases of small-pox in Zion City, Illinois, 
near Chicago, the former home of John 
Alexander Dowie and the present theater 
of the dramatic performance of Voliva, his 
successor. The state authorities are un- 
dertaking to quarantine and vaccinate to 
stamp out the plague, but are compelled 
to fight the religious leaders of Zion to 
do it. 


Brown University Celebrates. 

Brown University, Providence, R. L, 
celebrated its 150th anniversary for five 
days beginning Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 11, with the university sermon 
preached by President W. P. Faunce at 
the First Baptist Church. At the time 
of the founding of the university there 
were four religious bodies prominent in the 
life of the colony—Baptists, Quakers, 
Congregationalists and Episcopalians. The 
charter of the university gave all four 
of these bodies representation upon the 
governing body of the university. Thus 
this great institution has stood all these 
years for the principle of co-operation 
and unity. The various co-operating bod- 
ies were represented in the celebration. A 
number of degrees were conferred, among 
which was the degree of D. D. upon Dean 
George Hodges, of the Episcopal Theo- 
logieal School; Dean Charles R. Brown, of 
Yale School of Religion, and Dr. George 
A. Gordon, of New Old South Congrega- 
fional Church, Boston. 


Methodists for War Relief. 


The board of foreign missions of the M. 
E. Church has announced the opening of 
& war relief fund for the benefit of the 
people of Europe. Officers of the church 
report that in France 250 Protestant pas- 
tors have taken their rifles and marched to 
the front. Nearly all of the Methodist 
preachers in Germany are bearing arms. 
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THE MEANING 


OF BAPTISM 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


ky fit yr ot 


Author’s Note: So much loose and impos- 
sible comment on the book has found its 
way into print that it seems desirable to 
make an example of one of these reviews 
lest those who have not taken pains to read 
the book for themselves may conclude that 
certain representations of its position are 
correct. The following article by J. V. 
Coombs appeared some time ago in_ the 
Christian Standard. I have taken time to 
interpolate corrections of some of his in 
accuracies, and have put these corrections in 
brackets. The charge of intending to de- 
ceive the great audience at Bethany Park 
will hardly need any interpolated explana- 
tion or defense.—C. C. Morrison. 


C. C. Morrison at Bethany Park. 
J. V. Coombs. 

On Sunday, July 26, C. C. Morrison deliv- 
ered the morning sermon to an audience of 
five or six hundred people. His discourse 
was well received. I did not hear one ob- 
jection to it. It was delivered in a fine 
spirit. All were pleased. In three hours, 
in his talk on the hotel porch, he was 
without a follower. I did not see one per- 
son who agreed with his explained position 

In his morning sermon he declared that 
baptism was as essential as faith or repent- 
ance. He declared that to abolish baptism 
was to abolish the Church. To be baptized 
is to ally one’s self with Christ, to enter 
into his body, and that men are saved by 
baptism as truly as by faith and repent- 
ance. He said no conversion is complete 
until it is solemnized in baptism; no one 
can join the Church without being bap- 
tized. In his book he says: “Joining the 
Church is baptism.” Franklin, Campbell 
and Errett preached these same truths and 
preached them in the same manner that 
Morrison preached them at Bethany. 

In his explanation he departs from our 
position, for one hundred years. He tells 
us baptism is a mere [7] induction into a 
[religious] society—a rite or ceremony. 
That baptism has nothing to do with water. 
[This statement is, of course, erroneous.] 
To be baptized is not [the same as] to be 
buried in water. That immersion has noth- 
ing to do with baptism. [Another erroneous 
statement. Immersion is the proper mode 
of administering baptism]. Baptism is an 
induction. Whenever a man unites himself 
with a religious society, he is baptized. To 
be initjated into the Odd Fellows Order is 
to be baptized into it. If a Republican 
leaves his party and joins the Progressives, 
he is baptized into that party. [An erron- 
eous statement]. Allying one’s self with 
the Church is baptism. Initiation is equiv- 
alent to baptism. He contends that bap- 
tism is merely [7] a spiritual act, and not a 
physical act. Baptism is an [the] act of 
initiation into a [religious] community. 
In his book on baptism (p. 89), Mr. Mor- 
rison says: “Baptism is not immersion, but 
the moral act of uniting one’s self with 
those who are of like mind [with oneself 
concerning Jesus Christ]. Baptism is a 
moral act.” /[“‘virtue” instead of “act.” 
That a statement so misleading as this 
should have been put into quotation marks 
is surprising.] To be baptized is to accept 
membership. He teaches that to accept 
John’s baptism was to ally one’s self with 
his movement. To join John’s community 
is to be baptized into his movement. When- 
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ever a man accepts Christ, and [organically] 
attaches himself to the followers of Christ, 
he claims that the man is baptized. If a 
man puodlicly [and organically] associates 
himself with God’s people, that act is New 
Testament baptism, according to Mr. Mor- 
rison. He may be immersed after that, if 
he desires, but it is no part of baptism. 

[But it may be part of re-baptism]. Mr. 
Morrison says immersion is a mere sign—a 
custom—and has no more binding force 
than in giving the hand of fellowship. [Er- 
roneous statement]. It may be omitted 
without any violation of Christ’s commands. 

Again, ne rejects the classic definition of 
baptizo, [nonsense] and declares that, in a 
New Testament sense, it does not mean to 
immerse. For this position he gives no proof. 
[The entire book is a collation of proofs.) 
When a passage is in his way, he sets it 
aside. [Only one passage is set aside and 
that not because it is “in his way,” but be- 
cause the facts demand it.] In his book, he 
casts out as spurious the commission as 
given by both Matthew and Mark [erron- 
eous statement]. He declares Jesus never 
commanded any one to be immersed; 
that there is no divine authority for immer- 
sion, and that the commission in Matthew 
is no part of the original writing, but an in- 
terpolation of a later hand. [The book gives 
the critical data on the text of Matthew’s 
commission but declines to take sides on 
the critical question. A whole chapter, how- 
ever, is devoted to proving that, even if it 
can be shown by the critics that the exact 
words of the commission do not belong in 
the text, there is nothing incongruous in 
the presence of the baptism portion there}, 

He sets aside [a portion of] John 3:5, 
and says: “Jesus did not tell Nicodemus 
that he must be born of water.” From what 
is here stated, I draw these conclusions: 

1. When Mr. Morrison preached that 
sermon he purposely attempted to deceive. 
When he used the word “baptism” in an 
entirely new sense, without one word of 
explanation, [The sense in which the word 
“baptism” was used in the sermon was 
thoroughly explained, as Mr. Coombs’ state- 
ments in his second paragraph. above show. 
It received attention out of all proportion 
to the other portions of the discourse] al- 
though he means an immersion in water, he 
deceived his. audience. 


2. If baptizo is not to be translated ac- 
cording to the meaning of the word in clas- 
sic use, is any other word? If we «do not 
tike the definition of this word, what as- 
surance have we that any other word has 
a meaning? If baptism has a special New 
Testament use, why not repentance, con- 
fession, love or service? [These words do 
have new meanings in their N. T. use}. 
If we do not know the meaning of bap- 
tism, [we know the meaning of baptism] 
do we know the meaning of any Greek 
word? If we do not take the classic mean- 
ing, we have no assurance that there is one 
verse in the New Testament that is true. 
That wooden interpretation plays havoc 
with all language. 


The Advocate .(Methodist) .San Francisco, 
Cal. 


This book is significant, owing to the fact 
that it is written by a member of the Dis- 
ciples’ Church, which has held that baptism 
by immersion was the only scriptural mode. 
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dean of the Bible School 
of Drury College has 
undertaken in these 
thoughtful pages to pre- 
sent the outstanding 
facts in the character of 
Christ, and call attention 
to their significance, 
quite irrespective of the 
question as to his actual 





W.J.Lhamon. human experience. For 
the purposes of this study it is a 
matter of indifference as to whether 


Christ was the supreme life in history 
or the supreme character in literature. 
The marvel of universality, masterliness, 
authority, love, severity, serenity and other 
qualities remains unaffected by the de- 
cision as to the fact or the fiction of the 
portrayal. 

This is a unique and significant ap- 
proach to the person of Jesus, and it has 
special apologetic advantages. The work 
embodies a series of lectures delivered be- 
fore the students of the College of Mis- 
sions. There is an admirable chapter on 
‘*Christ and Other Founders.’’ Presi- 
dent Paul writes the introduction. (Re- 
vell, $1, net.) 


Days in THE OPEN, by Lathan A. Cran- 
dall. It is a surprise and delight to have 
an old friend like the author of this book 
revealed to one in a wholly new light. 
For years known Dr. Crandall 
as a distinguished Baptist minister, a 
leader in his denomination, formerly the 
pastor of Memorial Baptist church in this 
city, and now at the head of the leading 
Baptist church of Minneapolis. But in 
this charming book he is disclosed as the 
enthusiastic fisherman, a true comrade of 
Isaac Walton and Henry van Dyke. 
There is the lure of nature here, the in- 
land lake, the broader reaches of the sea. 
Moreover there is a lot of human nature 
in the book, boy and man nature, that 
holds attention to the end. The book has 
a handsome form, and numerous illustra- 
tions and decorations. (Revell, $1.50 net.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND CrviLizaTion, by R. 
W. Chureh, M. A. A reprint of Dean 
Chureh’s much quoted lectures on ‘*‘Civ- 
ilization Before and After Christianity,’’ 


we have 


and ‘‘Some Influences of Christianity 
Upon National Character.’’ The  au- 
thor’s wide knowledge of history, com- 
bined with a deep reverence for the 
Christian faith, makes the series of 
teachings instructive and timely, even 


though the work was written some years 


ago. 


New Home Missions, by Harlan 
Douglas. The latest volume of the 
Educational Movement is a 
diseriminating review of the course of 
American life from the times when mis- 
sionary effort was merely a by-product to 
the present highly organized and complex 
machinery of evangelization. The prob- 
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lems of country and city are handled 
with awareness and sympathy. An 
earnest plea is made for social justice 
based on actual knowledge of existing 


conditions. The race questions presented 
by the Negro, the Mongolian, the Semite 
and other groups, find suggestive treat- 
if But perhaps the 


not solution. 


ment 


The faets presented in that section of the 
book ought to jostle the most complacent 
and incorrigible apologist for divisions. 
A fine coneluding chapter deals with the 
**Social Realization of Christianity in 
America.’’ An admirable bibliography is 


added, and there are illustrations. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada. ) 

Tue Inner Circiz, by Rev. Edgar 
DeWitt Jones. I confess that on 
opening this book I am disappointed. 
So fully has Mr. Jones proved his 
large acquaintance with the master 
spirits of the literary world that 
when I learned that a volume had 
come from his hand I was almost certain 
it would contain a series of studies in 
the great writings of the world. Then 


when I saw that the book was a col- 
leetion of reflections on the themes of re- 


ligion, I was at first dissatisfied. But 
that was before I began to read. And I 





Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones, Author of “The 
Inner Circle.” 
now realize that the merits which I soon 


discovered must have been even greater 
than I thought, to overcome the handicap 
ot my expectation. 

For the book is a genuine delight to its 
readers. In this seore of chapters you are 
taken into that ‘‘inner cirele’’ of Mr. 
Jones’ own ministry, and you soon un- 
derstand why he is such a loved and in- 
spiring personality to his people. These 
chapters are studies in the spiritual life. 
In faet they have the form of sermons, 
with accompanying text and prayer. ° But 
they do not read like sermons. They are 
too intimate and revealing. You see 
through them, as through a window, the 
familiar and winsome intercourse of a 
pastor with his people. Here are figures 
that you recognize in the personnel of that 
great chureh. Here is a wealth of illus- 


tration drawn from literature and from 
life that gives urgency and point to 
every message. And underneath it all 


are the eternal values of which the Gos- 
pel and the Seriptures are the living dis- 
closure. 
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This book most attractive. Those 
who know and love Mr. Jones will find 
it a valued and enduring embodiment of 
his familiar teachings. And those who 
make his acquaintance from these studies 
will find charm, enrichment and food for 
the spiritual life. There is an appropri- 
ate introduction. by Archibald MeLean. 
(Revell, $1.00 net.) 


Books on the War. 


Many readers will no doubt be inter- 
ested in suggestions as to books related 
to the great war. Here are the names of 
a few such which have special value: 
‘*Pan-Germanism,’’ by Roland G. Usher. 
The book purports to be a statement of 
the aims and plans of Germany to be- 
come the dominating nation of the world. 
It indicates that the legend, ‘‘ William II, 
Emperor of Europe,’’ whieh German 
soldiers wrote on walls of Liege, were 
not impromptu. A work which deals 
with the workings of the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente is ‘‘ Problems of 
Power,’’ The author, William M. Fuller- 
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ton, had exceptional opportunities for 
study of international relations, and 
earned a reputation for thorough and 
able discussion. Other books of equal 


interest and value are Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay’s ‘‘Thirty Years,’’ who was long 
Paris correspondent of the London 
Times; ‘‘The Whirlpool of Europe,’’ by 
Alexander R. Colquhon; ‘‘The Reeon- 
struction of Europe,’’ by Harold Mar- 
dock; ‘‘Imperial Outposts,’’ by Col. A. 
M. Murray; ‘‘The Balkans: a Laboratory 
of History,’’ by Prof. Wm. M. Sloane; 
‘*William of Germany,’’ by Stanley 
Shaw; ‘‘The France of Today,’’ by Prof. 
Barrett Wendell. 


From Dr. Zweimer. 

‘‘Just as the Moslem conception 
God is base, unholy, and to the Christian 
utterly repugnant, yet Mohammedan 
theism is a foundation on which we can 
build a fuller knowledge of the Godhead, 
of His holiness, justice and love; so Mos- 
lems who know Jesus as a mere prophet 
will for this very reason welcome a 
larger knowledge of His character, and 
be led from the Koran caricature to the 
portrait. Our preaching should 


ol 


Gospel 


be constructive, and in this way it will 
most surely be instructive. We can 
break some false ideas of God and of 


Christ in Moslem chronology most surety 
and most speedily by full proclamation 
of those very truths which Islam lacks. 
Without denying the fact that Islam is 
in the spirit anti-Christian, that it con- 
tains much that is positively harmful in 
ethies, and that it is wholly deficient in 
those doctrines which are the very heart 
of Christianity, we nevertheless admit 
that the acceptance of the Old Testament 
prophets, the peculiar honors paid to 
our Lord, and the testimony to the sa- 
ered seriptures found in the Koran, are 
important preparatory elements in spite 
of many qualifications and denials. We 
must become Moslems to the Moslem if 
we would gain them for Christ. We must 
do this in the positive sense without 
compromise, but with self-sacrifice, sym- 
pathy and unselfish love. The Christian 
missionary should first of all thoroughly 
know the religion of the people among 
whom he labors; ignorance of the Ko- 
ran. the traditions, the life of Moham- 
med, the Moslem conception of Christ: 
social beliefs and practices of Mobam- 
medans, which are the result of their 
religion.—ignorance of these is the chief 
diffeulty in the work for Moslems.’’— 
From ‘‘The Moslem Christ,’’ by Sam- 
vel M. Zweimer (American Tract Soet- 


ety.) 
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Four Decades of Service 


With Annual Reports of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 


The National Convention, held this 
month at Atlanta, Georgia, completed 
the fortieth year in the history of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 
Though its beginning was small, as was 
fitting for a new movement in our church, 
yet its aim was as ample and spacious as 
the Great Commission; from the start it 
made no distinction between Home and 
Foreign Missions, and planned to under- 
take all lines of missionary work. This 
broad vision has been conspicuously 
blessed during its four decades of serv- 
ice. 


FINANCIAL GROWTH 


When the Board was organized in 1874, 
an offering of $430 was taken. The aim 
for its fortieth anniversary was appro- 
priately put at $400,000; the receipts re- 
ported at the Atlanta Convention were 
$413,823.87, an excess of nearly fourteen 
thousand dollars over the aim. 

This year’s record not only ineluded 
the steady stream of small gifts, which 
have always been the very backbone of 
the organization, but continued the era 
of large gifts, so happily begun in our 
centennial campaign. One of the best be- 
loved of our missionaries made a gift of 
$25,000 in real estate; some of the other 
large offerings were three gifts of $5,000 
each—one from the estate of T. W. Phil- 
lips, one from a brother in lowa for a 
tubereulosis sanitarium in India, and the 
same amount from Preston Taylor for a 
hospital in Liberia, Africa. G. W. Wat- 
ers, of California, has given $4,000 for the 
Japanese Christian Institute in Los An- 
geles, and a friend in New York has do- 
nated the same sum. A friend in Nebras- 
ka has given $3,000, there have been two 
gifts of $2,500, three of $1,500, and time 
and space fail to mention all the generous 
offerings, ranging from $1,000 to $100. 
All of this shows, not only greater giv- 
ing, but expanding interest, and enlarged 
hearts. 

During our forty years of service, over 
four and one-half millions of dollars have 
been raised and expended in the benefi- 
eent work of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions, our financial aim for 
the coming year is $425,000—a modest 
and conservative ideal, in view of the 
splendid achievements of the year just 
closed. 


GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP. 


The growth in membership is also most 
encouraging, during the past year nearly 
500 new centers have been entered, and 
over 9,000 new women enlisted in the 
work. The missionary army in_ the 
Woman’s Board are now a great host, 
and numbers over 87,000 women in its 
ranks. A hopeful feature is the increas- 
ing number of young women who are en- 
gaging in the work; our Young Women’s 
Cireles are training,schools for the labor- 
ers of tomorrow; they will step into the 
gaps made by the passing of the veterans 
to their rest and reward, and soon the 
mantle of leadership will fall upon them. 
And we have faith to believe that here 
will be found the great recruiting sta- 


tions for volunteers to the foreign mis- 
sion field; in these Cireles we have the 
greatest requirements for the making of 
women 


missionaries—youth, Christian 





character, midsionary information, and 
the resulting missionary zeal. 
GROWTH IN WORK. 

The work has shown the same for- 


ward movement that we find in the offer- 
ings and members. 

Our educational work is maintaining 
the high standard set by past years. In 
our 65 schools, 6,000 pupils have been 
taught; over 1,400 of these have attended 
our four mountain schools in the Southern 


Appalachian region, and 525 were en- 
rolled in our six negro schools in the 





~ 


the 


Vissions. 


Vrs. Anna R., 
Christian 


Atwater, Preeident of 
Woman’s Board of 
South. The spirit and interest in our 
Bible Chairs at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Austin, Texas, have been most un- 
usual. The classes at Ann Arbor were 
attended by 280 students, and in them 
were men from India, China, Japan, Afri- 
ca, Siam, Greece and Jamaica. ‘‘Truly,’’ 
says Professor Iden, ‘‘the possibilities of 
our work are limitless.’’ Professor 
Jewett reports almost as fine a record 
for the Texas Bible Chair. 


THE COLLEGE OF MISSIONS. 


Our College of Missions has had the 
best year in its history; last June, twelve 
students completed the required courses 
at the college, and were formally set 
apart for foreign service in three conti- 
nents. But the bulk of our educational 
work is still on the foreign field—at each 
of our stations this great part of the 
great commission is going steadfastly 
forward. 

We have 85 Bible schools in foreign 
lands, with 5,825 pupils in attendance. 

Our benevolent work is still following 
in the very footsteps of Jesus; in our 
hospitals and dispensaries 50,000 pa- 
tients have received the ministry of heal- 
ing. We have 460 women and children 
in our orphanages and training homes; 
the women in our Kulpaher Home are 
taught to do exquisite handiwork, and 
to earn money, as they become proficient, 
from their sewing department amounting 
to $1,270 and from the farm and garden 
amounting to ninety dollars. 

The note of evangelism is 
every field, and every line of work 


struck in 
in 








our schools, our orphanages, our hospi- 
tals, as well as our churches, the claims 
of Jesus Christ Saviour of men are 
pressed home. And our missionaries are 
not confining themselves to the stations, 
but are preaching the word in other cities 
also; in India, 707 villages have been en- 
tered by our evangelists. 

Our work for the year has meant not 
only expansion in fields already pos- 
sessed, but undertaking new enterprises. 
Our new Christian Institute for the Jap- 
anese in Los Angeles is almost finished, 
and a similar building for the Chinese in 


as 


San Francisco is well under way. We 
are answering the insistent call from 
China, and have taken steps to open a 


girls’ schools at Luchowfu, and to estab- 
lish a Women’s College at Nanking, in 
co-operation with other Boards. 

THE 


MEXICAN WORK. 


The hindrances to the work in Mexico, 
by revolution and civil war, will yet con- 
tribute to the furtherance of the task 
there. Nearly all the Mission Boards lab- 
oring in the republic have entered into an 
agreement for thorough co-operation, and 
when American missionaries are allowed 
to go back, a united campaign for help 
and uplift will be undertaken in a way 
never before attempted in that unhappy 
land. 

Many more things might be told, but 
this must suffice for this time. May our 
Father make his servants worthy of the 
great charge committed to their hands, 
and give them wisdom and strength to 
meet its difficulties, and bear its bur- 
dens, so that the time may be hastened 
when the living Christ will be sent to 
every living creature. is. We ee 


WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE 

According to reports that come from 
New York, Miss Davis, the first woman 
Commissioner of Correction in America, 
has worked wonders in improving the 
penal institutions of the city. She 
found them filled with a never ending 
stream of drug and liquor and vice 
soaked humanity. After quietly inves- 
tigating, she found that there was col- 
lusion between the guards and prison- 
ers, who were kept supplied with liquor 
and dope by guards. She soon put a stop 
to the custom, not until the rebellion of 
the guards had been put down and the 
more persistent discharged. There was 
a strike also among the drug victims but 
her firmness and quiet display of authority 
won the day and a new order of things 
was instituted. 

At Blackwell’s Island a physician of 
her staff was convicted of providing 
drugs for the inmates and given two 
years in the state prison, a severe but 
all too light a punishment for the de- 
basing crime. The removal of stripes, 
humane treatment, an effort to reform 
the human derelicts, which has been at- 
tended with great success and other re- 
forms mark the administration of the 
remarkable woman who shows what one 
of her sex can do when given the oppor- 
tunity. There is no higher work than 
the lifting of fallen humanity from the 
depths of sin and degradation and Miss 
Davis seems to have been especially 
ereated for that work. Her appoint- 
ment, though bitterly opposed when it 
was suggested has proven a Godsend to 
fallen humanity and proven that women 
are especially adapted for such work. 
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Affection for Dr. Powell. 

Dr. Powell's illness has given occasion for 
his great church in Louisville, Ky., and for 
the entire community to show the profound 
affection in which he is held. As a mark of 
loyalty to him, the church members and the 
children of the Sunday-school have con- 
s iously responded to the suggestion to put 
forth special efforts to maintain attendance 
at all services and to support the activities 


of the Church with more than accustomed 
faithfulness. A neighboring pastor, Kev. 


Aquila Webb, of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, offered the following prayer on the 
Sunday after ‘Dr. Powell underwent his 
operation: 
“O Thou who hearest prayer, we pray 
Thee to be very kind and merciful to 
Thy son, Dr. Powell, whose body suffers 


in pain and weakness. Grant unto 
him patience and tranquility of mind; 
peace, purity and courage of soul; the 


strong will to live if it be Thy will; and 
a heart ready to trust Thee waking or 


sleeping. Bless all the means used fot 


his recovery, and all who minister to 
him in his suffering. Make Thou his 
bed in his sickness, and comfort him 
as a mother comforteth her child. te 


store him speedily to health, if it please 


Thee, but above all things grant him 

that which Thou knowest to be best 

for him, and keep him Thine forever 

more. Amen.” 

W. R. Warren, of Indianapolis, preached 
for Dr. Powell on October 18, and President 
R. H. Crossfield of Transylvania University 


on October 25. Dr. Powell’s strength is 
slowly, but all think surely, returning since 


his operation on October 10. 


Hugh T. Miller for U. S. Senator. 


Hugh T. Miller, the Republican candi- 
date for U. S. Senator in Indiana, is the 
president of. the Board of Elders of the 


Church of Disciples in Columbus, Indiana, 


and one of the staunch Disciples of the 
state. He was for some years Professor of 
Romance Languages in Butler College but 
is now in the banking business. He is a 


son of John C. Miller who gave a long and 


talented life to the cause of Christ in 
Indiana and is also a son-in-law of Z. T. 
Sweeney, so well known in the state. If 


elected Mr. Miller will take his Christianity 
to Washington with him and upon all great 
issues will be found upon the side of Chris 
tianity and humanity. 


Men and Millions Team in Kentucky. 

The Men and Millions Movement team 
has opened its campaign in Kentucky and 
filled all the pulpits in Lexington on Octo 
ber 18. The following men and women com- 
pose the team which will initiate the move- 
ment in Lexington: H. J. Derthick, Mrs. 
Anna Atwater and W. H. Warren. of 
Indianapolis; President R. H. Crossfield, of 
Transylvania University; E. C. Saum and 
H. D. Wolfe, India: W. R. 
Holder, missionary to Africa; S. G. 
Inman, missionary in Piedras Negras, 
Mexico: Mr. M. L. Pierce, of Canton, O.; 
R. H. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. E. Cory, Cin 


missionaries to 
South 


cinnati; President Frederick Kershner, Uni 
versity of Texas; President R. H. Cram- 
blett, of Bethany College, and George W. 


Muckley, Kansas City, Mo. 


Memorial Tablet to F. D. Power. 

The Vermont Avenue Church of 
ciples in Washington unveiled a 
the memory of the late F. D. Power who 
was for a whole generation pastor of that 
church. The tablet is of bronze in bas-relief 
about three and a half by five and a half 
feet in size, mounted at the right of the pul- 
pit over the doorway leading from the main 
auditorium to the Sunday-school room. The 
half-length figure of Mr. Power is framed 
by a Gothie arch. He stands beside his pul- 
pit preaching to the people. Below is the 
inscription, “Frederick D. Power, thirty-six 


the Dis 
tablet to 





years pastor of this church.” In the upper 
corners unobstrusively appear the dates of 
his birth and death. The sculptor was Mr. 
H. K. Bush-Brown. He has interpreted the 
fine phases of Mr. Power’s life and charac- 
ter. The uplifted hand denotes the spirit- 
ual teacher and expresses the burden of his 
message to the world. The idea is also con- 
veyed by the open Bible on the pulpit and 
the inscription along the arch quoting one 





Memorial Tablet to Doctor Power. 


of his favorite expressions, “The greatest 
thing in the world is to be a Christian.” 
The tablet is erected by the members of the 
congregation and other friends of Doctor 
ower as a loving tribute to the memory ot 
the man who ministered to them so faith- 
fully for more than a generation. The com- 
mittee in charge consisted of William P. 
Lipscomb, Mrs. A. Johns, Dr. N: R. Jeuner, 
John D. Fall, Emerson W. Matthews and 
E. W. Davis. Earle Wilfley is Dr. Power's 
successor in the pastorate of this church. 





Hugh T. Miller, Indiana Disciple Who Is a 
Candidate For a United States Senatorship. 


THE CONVENTION “CENTURY.” 
You will want a number of them to 
give to your friends. Order them now. 
Only a limited number printed. Five 
cents per copy. 
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Mrs. Lohr Detained. 

Mrs. Bertha Lohr, a missionary supported 
by our church in Atchison, Kans., was in 
Germany when the war broke out and 
those in America did not know whether she 
would be permitted to continue her journey 
to India. A letter received by the church 
at Atchison states that Mrs. Lohr is in New 
York. Because she was a German subject, 
she was not allowed to go to India, which is 
ruled by the English. The board of mis 
sions will give her another assignment but 
it is not yet known where she will be sent. 


Governor Addresses Des Moines Disciples. 
About two hundred members of the Dis- 
ciples’ Social Union of Des Moines gathered 
on the evening of QGctober 20, to hear an 
address by Governor George W. Clarke. The 
same evening there were addresses by Dr. 
Hill M. Bell, president of Drake University, 
Dr. Chas. S. Medbury, and Dr. Finis Idle- 
man. Twelve of our churches were repre- 
sented at this dinner. Governor Clarke 
spoke on the subject of “Moral Issues as 
Relating to the State,” and pointed out 
that the greatest forces in the world today 
are the moral “There is no force 
equal to the moral force,” he said. “I do 
not believe there can be an efficient life un- 
less it has beneath it a real moral founda- 


forces. 


tion, that which makes life worth living 
and enjoying. The state cannot be great 


except through great citizenship, and that 
citizenship must be made up of moral men 
and women.” 


Charles Reign Scoville in Union Meeting. 
The churches in Pueblo, Colo., have united 
tor a union meeting under the leadership of 
Charles Reign Scoville of Chicago. Dr. Sco- 
ville reports that at the end of twenty-four 
days of invitation, 3.756 people had come 
forward in response to the invitation. The 
nieetings are held in a tabernacle, built for 
the occasion, which is being crowded to its 
capacity. The wet and dry campaign has 
added intensity and signiticance to the meet- 
ings. The city authorities have had to pro- 
vide a policeman to accompany the evan- 


gelistic party home to the hotel each eve- 
ning. Some of the strongest men of the 


city have come out on the side of the church 
during these meetings. 


Preaches from “Epistle of Straw.” 
Evidently Ira L. Parvin of Niagara Falls, 
New York, does not agree with the saying 
of Martin Luther that James was an epistle 
of straw for we find him announcing a se- 
ries of sermons from this epistle. There are 
fourteen subjects in all and some of the 
more striking titles are “The Tongue,” 
“Judging our Neighbors,” “The Miseries of 
the Miser,” and “Saving a Soul from Death.” 
The initial sermon of the series deals with 
critical questions surrounding the epistle. 


First Gift to Board of Education. 
Dr. Charles E. Underwood reports that 
the first gift to the newly formed Board of 


Education among the Disciples of Christ 
has come in from the church at Lawson, 
Mo. This board is numbered among the 


beneficiaries of the new budget prepared by 
the General Convention. 


A Cornerstone Laid. 
It was a simple but very beautiful cere- 
mony which marked the laying of the cor- 


nerstone of the new building at Cadillac. 
Mich., September 23. The building is to 
cost about five thousand dollars. J. H. Ver- 


sey is the pastor. 


New Church Organized. 

D. A. Leak has been holding a meeting in 
new territory at Merryville, La., and the 
result of the meeting is a new church with 


forty-two members. There are confessions 
at almost every service and the meeting 
continues. W. L. Morrow will settle with 


the new church as pastor and divide his time 
with Bessmay, Tex. 


Calls Educational Program a College. 

The Seventh church of Indianapolis has 
enlarged its educational work so that it has 
now a faculty of teachers who teach Church 
History, the Bible, Religious Pedagogy and 
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Christian Ethics, Missions, Social Service 
and other topics. These various courses are 
all given on Thursday evening of each week 
and are followed by general lectures the 
same evening. The work is designed for lay 
workers who wish to take their religion 
more seriously and become more thoroughly 
prepared for the duties of the Christian life. 
A neat booklet has been printed cataloging 
the courses. The plan is one that should 
be suggestive to many city pastors who are 
in similar situations. 


Sermons at Union Avenue, St. Louis. 

B. A. Abbott of Union Avenue Church in 
St. Louis has issued a card announcing his 
sermon subjects for several Sundays in ad- 
vance beginning with October 25th. The 
following is the series for the morning ser- 
“The Greatness of Being a Church- 
“Doing Something Definite in the 
Church,” “He that Giveth,” “Zebedee: Men 
that Miss It.” The evening services are 
evidently designed somewhat more for the 
man or woman outside the church. The 
following is the series for the evening: “Re- 
view of Macfarlane’s ‘Those Who Have 
Come Back,” “What a Man Has Who Has 
No Religion,” “Christians and Near Chris- 
tians,” “Flaming Hearts and Fiery 
Tongues.” This church is to have the every 
member canvass on November 15th. 


vice: 
member,” 


Trusted Leaders Leave Illinois. 

Among the stanuch lay members of the 
Disciples in Illinois for the past twenty 
years few have been better known than Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Darst of Eureka and later of 
Peoria, Ill. On a_ recent evening Central 
Church of Peoria gave a reception to them. 
They are leaving in a few days to spend the 
remaining years of their. lives in California. 


Noted Suffragist Speaks. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw, one of the leaders in 
the cause of woman’s suffrage, spoke on 
Oct. 18 at First church, St. Louis, of which 
John L. Brandt is pastor. Her address was 
received with the greatest interest and re- 
ported fully in the St. Louis newspapers. 


Hoopeston Church Banishes White Elephant. 

The church at Hoopeston, Ill., has been 
under a sense of great burden for a long 
time with a debt of over $6,000 on which 
$350 of interest was paid annually. The 
pastor, Andrew Scott, who had previously 
been successful in raising the money to pay 
off mortgages at Saginaw, Mich., Pontiac, 
Ill., and Danville, Ill.. was the leader in do- 
ing the same thing for Hoopeston. The new 
state secretary, John R. Golden, spoke to 
this congregation on Oct. 18 and added to 
the rejoicing of the happy day of the 
church’s deliverance. A. I. Zeller, of Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, will assist in a meeting 
beginning Oct. 26. 


Speaks on Trip to Holy Land. 

It was the privilege of Grant W. Speer. 
pastor of Central church, Toledo, 0O., to 
make a trip to the Holy Land last summer. 
He is announcing a series of Sunday morn- 
ing addresses on the country made sacred 
by our Bible stories and will speak on sue- 
cessive days on Sharon, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Hebron, Shechem, Nazareth, and the Sea of 
Galilee. On Thursday evenings, he will 
speak on tne various social customs of Pal- 
estine. 

Indiana Sunday Schools Help Christmas 
Ship. 

The Huntington County, Ind., Sunday 
Schools, which held a convention in the Dis- 
ciples church in Huntington recently, decid- 
ed to assist in the Christmas ship movement 
for the help of the poor children of Europe. 
An address was made by C. K. Lucas and 
the whole audience voted unanimously to 
co-operate. From various parts of the coun- 
try, reports are coming indicating interest 
in this Christian enterprise. 


Winters, Cal., Pastor Brings Home Bride. 
Frank Stuart Ford, who was formerly pas- 
tor at Alameda and more lately, at Winters, 
Cal., returned to the of his former 
pastorate on Nov. 4, and was there marri™! 
to Miss Charlotte Thompson. The officiating 
minister was George W. Brewster of San 


scenes 
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Jose. Mr. Ford has thus added a most sig- 
nificant scriptural qualification for his min- 


isterial work. 


New Church Started at Ennis. 


The congregation at Ennis, Texas, on 
Sept. 26 laid the cornerstone for a new 


E. R. Cockrell, of Texas Christian 
University, was invited to deliver the ad- 
dress on the occasion. His leading thoughts 
were “Worship, Teaching and Service.” He 
said in part, “Better houses of worship lead 
to a more reverent citizenship. Teaching 
leads to a more useful citizenship. Service 
leads to a practical citizenship.” 


Church Buys a Bale of Cotton. 

In these days of financial stress the 
south, various kinds of business are being 
called upon to buy bales of cotton in order 
to help out the cotton farmer and prevent a 
radical drop of prices. When the Central 
West Texas convention went to Haskell, 
they found in the open square of the town 
a bale of cotton marked as follows: “Bought 
by the First Christian Church of Haskell at 


building. 


in 


ten cents a pound for State Missions.” The 
church had bought the bale of cotton by 
popular subscription and given it to the 


missionary organization of that part of the 
state. This created a fine interest for the 
convention and the sessions were well at- 


tended by local people. 
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Missionary Organizes New Church in New 


Mexico. 
W. J. Burner has been compelled to give 
up his missionary work in South America, 
but his interest in the Spanish speaking 


peoples has not abated. He has gone to 
New Mexico, where we have few churches 
and where there is much home missionary 
work to be done and organized a church at 
Mesilla Park. The members of this church 
are mostly Iowa people but in the vicinity 
are many Mexicans and it is the purpose of 
Mr. Burner to attempt to reach these with 
sermons in the Spanish language. 


S. T. Willis on “Eyes of the World.” 

S. T. Willis, of First Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., exploited the work of Harold Bell 
Wright in a recent sermon, telling of his 
early career as a minister and of his splen- 
did literary successes of later years. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Wright’s last book, “The Eyes 
of the World,” Mr. Willis said: “The pur- 
pose of the bok, beyond a doubt, is an at- 
tempt to correct some of the terrible mis- 
takes made by the school of realism in art, 
in letters and in music. The terrible bat- 
tles fought out by Aaron King, the artist 
hero, are sympathetic of our times. Thou- 
sands of brilliant men and women are to- 
day prostituting their gifts, which are God 
given, and have sold their birthrights for a 
mess of pottage.” 


Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


Evangelistic Meetings. 
Louisville, Ky., Broadway; W. N. Briney, 
pastor; “William Tebbs Brooks, evangelist. 
Special effort for 700 in Sunday-school. 


Salem, Ore., David Errett, pastor; Mr. 
Russell, evangelist. 
Evansville, Ind., First; W. E. Sweeney, 


pastor; Wi. H. Allen, evangelist. 

Louisville, Ky., Edenside, J. 
evangelist. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Claude C. Jones, pastor and 
also evangelist. 

Bowling Green, Ky., James Small, evan 
gelist. 

Rossville, Ill, J. E. Stout, evangelist. 

Somerset, Ky., C. R. Vawter, evangelist; 


E. Stuart, 


100 converts; collections $1,000. Closed. 
Louisville, Ky., Park Church, C. O. Stev- 
ens, pastor and evangelist. R. C. Borken- 


heim, singer. Continues. 
Decatur, Ill, First; W. G. 

gelist. Continues. 
Eddyville, Ia., S. K. Coats, evangelist; 

Mrs. Thomas, singer. Continuing. 
Hagerstown, Md., Harold E. Monser, evan- 


McColley evan- 


gelist. Continues three weeks. 

St. Joseph, Ill, B. H. Linville, pastor; 
James A. Barnett, evangelist. Nine con- 
fessions. Closed. 

Bowen, IIL, C. L. Roland, pastor; James 


A. Barnett beginning Oct. 26. 
Clay City, IL, H. J. Reynolds, evangelist. 
Begins Oct. 18. 
Terre Haute, 
begin Oct. 21. 
Atchison, Kans., C. 
Begin Oct. 18. 
Lincoln, Kans., M. O. Dutcher, evangelist: 
Miss Dessa Clay, song leader. 
Pratt, Kans., Evangelist Day preaches. 
Little Rock, Ark., J. H. O. Smith, pastor 
and evangelist; 54 additions; continues. 
St. Louis, Mo., Strodtman Heights; G. E. 
Ireland, pastor; W. T. Byrum, evangelist. 
Indianapolis, Ind., M. B. Ingle, pastor; 
Victor Davis, evangelist; Leonard Dough- 
arty, musical director; 40 accessions in 6 
days. Continues. 
Lexington, Ky., 
Snively, evangelist. 
Meridian, Idaho, Joel Brown, pastor and 


Ind., Fife Evangelistic Co., 


R. Vawter, evangelist. 


Woodland, Geo. L. 


evangelist. Continue 2 weeks. 

Isadora, Mo., Challie Graham, pastor: 
J. T. Nichols, evangelist. 

Aurora, Neb., C. L. Organ, evangelist. 


Seven added. Continues. 

Kinross, Ia., John I. Nicholson, evangelist. 
34 additions. 

London Mills, Ill, F. A. Sword, evangel- 
ist. 8 additions in 11] days. 

Urbana, Ia., J. F. Rosborough, evangelist. 

Grand Falls. Tex., Homer L. Magee, evan- 
gelist; 5 added. 





Appleby, Tex., D. A. 
converts. 
Girard, 


Leak, evangelist; 9 


Iil., N. C. Carpenter, evangelist; 
Chas. E. MeNay, song leader. 
Forest Grove, Ore., J. Francis 
pastor and evangelist; Harold F. 
song leader. 
Dallas City, IIL, 
evangelist. 


Ashley, 
Hunbert, 


J. J. Ruppert, pastor and 


Laurens, Ia. J. T. Houser evangelist, 
closed. 
Wichita, Kans., W. T. Priest, pastor; E. 


E. Violett, evangelist. 

Elizabethtown, Ky., Roy Rutherford, 
pastor; .Hemer Carpenter, evangelist. 

Long Point, Ill, H. H. Jenner, pastor; 
C. J. Robertson, evangelist. 

Atchison, Kans., L. E. Chase, evangelist; 
A. A. Bailey, song leader. 


Calls. 


E. H. Kinney, Beardstown, IIL, to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Now moving. 

Traverse Harrison, Lisbon to  Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio. Begins Nov. 1. 


John H. Clark from evangelistic work to 
Freeport, Ill. 


Guy B. Williams to Paxton, Ill. Began 
Oct. 1. 
Chas. Hill of Decatur, Illinois to Me- 


Pherson and Galva, Kans. 
C. W. MeDonald from Lake City to Zion, 
Towa. 


J. C. Ghormley to Estacada, Oregon. 
W. O. Livingstone, from Ottumwa _ to 


Martelle, Iowa. 


A. J. Carrick, from Murray; Ia., to Coon 
Rapids. 

t. L. Porter from Cheneyville to Crow- 
ell, La. 

Cc. E. F. Smith, from Texas to Alexan- 
dria, La. ; 

E. S. Taylor from Angelican to Mans- 
field, La. 

Chas. Hill from Decatur, to Galva, Il. 

W. J. Whitehead, from Glendale church, 


Louisville, Ky., to Charlottestown, P. E. I. 
A. J. Hollingworth, from Peru, Neb., to 
Temple church, Kansas City. 
Theodore Matlock, from 
Fairmount, Ore. 
W. A. Merrill, Mangum, to Edmund, Okla. 


Medford, 


to 


J. N. Johnson to Norwalk, 0. 
Resignations. 

J. P. Wright, Mt. Carmel, Il. 

S. O. Landis, Flint, Mich. 
Dedications. 

Fairmont, Minn., W. R. Burton, pastor. 


Social features embodied in the building. 
Manzanola, Colo., J. F. Findley, pastor. 
Chas. Reign Scoville dedicated Oct. 26. 
Lynchburg, Va., Jos. T. Watson, pastor; 
Will dedicate Nov. 1. 
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Prosperity at Winfield, Kans. 


Richard Gentry and his people at Win 
field, Kans., are prospering in their church 
work. There was a_ considerable debt 


when he began his ministry there, of which 
three thousand dollars was paid off the first 
year, and now the people appreciatively say 


they want him to stay with them at least 
seven years more, and raise one thousand 
dollars a year on the debt. Already — six 
hundred dollars has been raised on the 
amount for the current vear. A_ union 
evangelistic campaign is now under way in 


which seven churches are co-operating. 


Dr. Willett at Evanston. 

Dr. Willett supplied the pulpit of the Con 
gregational church at Evanston. Chicago 
many years ago and he has never been for- 
gotten there. There are various organiza- 
tions in the city which delight to arrange for 
a visit from him every year. He spoke on 
the afternoon of Oct. 18 before the Y. M. © 
A. meeting and his thoughtful and reverent 
address on the Bible left a deep and favor- 
able impression in the minds of his hearers. 


M. E. Chatley Leads Ministers. 

The Rock Island, I1l., Ministerial Associa 
tion at a recent meeting elected M. E. Chat 
ley, pastor of the Memorial Church of Dis 
ciples of that city, president the ensu 
ing year. 


for 


Judge Scofield Preaches Again. 

Among the lay preachers of Illinois, prob 
ably none is better known than Judge C. J. 
Scofield of Carthage. On Oct. 11. the pas 
tor, A. L. Cole, was absent at the national 
convention and the judge took his place. He 
is not quite as young as he used to be but 
his friends are always interested in 
hearing his messages. 


many 


New Woman Worker at Newark, 0. 

‘Lie functions of a pastoral assistant have 
never been very accurately defined among 
our churches but a rather unusual and sug- 
gestive combination is that at Newark, Ohio, 
where W. D. Ward ministers. Miss Mary 
Hughes, the daughter of our pastor at Cat 
lin, Ill, is going to be the musical director 
and assistant pastor at Newark: This will 
solve two important problems in the life 
of that church. 


A New Church Building for Idaho. 

Building churches in the great northwest 
is not the simple matter that it seems in 
some older and well-established communities. 
Our people at Payette, Idaho, are to be con- 
gratulated, therefore, upon their announce- 
ment that they are starting work on a new 
brick and stone church to cost $15,000. The 
old frame church has been moved off the old 
foundation and oceupies a position in the 
middle of the street. Benjamin Smith 
is the pastor. 


side 


Benefit Performance for Church Society. 

The Whatsoever Circle. of Linwood Boule- 
vard Church, Kansas City, Mo.. arranged 
with the Auditorium theater on Oct. 15 for 
a special evening in which the play. “The 
Servant in the House.” would be given. The 
profits of the evening accruing to the church 
are to be devoted to the philan 
work of the church. 


society 
thropic 
Memorial Window by Railroad Men 


In the new Disciple church which has been 
built at Phillipsburg. Kans.. a memorial 


window was placed by railroad men with 
the inscription, “Presented bv the Rock Is 
land railroad emplovees.” The church is 


built of cement blocks at a cost of ten thou- 
sand dollars and the interior is nished 
mission style. The building is modern in 
every way, having a hot water furnace and 
; water service in the bui'd 


a hot and cold 


ing. 


Annual Meeting at Keokuk. 
Our church at Keokuk, lowa, 
nual meeting on a recent evening. 
rious departments of the church 
healthy condition of growth during the past 
“The church has reduced its indebted- 


held its an 
The va- 
showed a 


year. te 
ness during the past year by $920. The 
Sunday-school has gone in debt the past 


vear for four hundred dollars’ worth of 


equipment but the attendance has been very 
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The Armies 


of England, France, Germany and Russia are 
not permitted to use a pound of alum baking 
powder. The efficiency of the soldiers de- 
pends too much upon their health and en- 
durance to risk the use of food which the 
authorities believe would be detrimental. 
Therefore the manufacture and sale of the 
alum powder is prohibited. 

Royal Baking Powder is extensively used 
privately and by the military forces through- 


out the world. 


Its absolute wholesome- 


ness, imparting as it does, healthful as well as 
appetizing qualities to the food, and its per- 
fect keeping qualities in every climate and 
under different conditions, make it particu- 
larly desirable for all conditions of use. 


ROYAL 





BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


No Alum 





gratifying, being part of the time greater 
than the total church enrolment. At the 
close of the meeting a reception was held 
for the pastor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
William M. Baker. 


Meeting Starts with Church Census. 

In the evangelistic meeting which the 
Vawter Evangelistic Company is starting at 
Atchison, Kans., the beginning is _ being 
made by taking a religious census of the 
entire city. The work is to be done with 
great care and by means of this census the 
personal workers of the church will be en- 
abled to work intelligently for the meeting. 
This method appeals to us as the best ap- 
proach to an evangelistic meeting that 
could be well devised. 


Convention Number of the “Century.” 

There are words of appreciation on 
every hand for the special convention num- 
ber of the Christian Century. If you wish 
to present copies of this number to mem- 
bers of your church, to be kept by them as 
souvenirs, they may be obtained from this 
office at five cents per copy. A limited num- 
ber only have been printed. 


Minister Forsakes Single Blessedness. 

A. R. Anderson has been announced as 
leaving the Lansdowne Christian church of 
East St. Louis to go to Granite City. Soon 
after his arrival on the new field he went 
back to St. Louis and was married to Miss 
Carolina Eugenia Kock. The ceremony was 
solemnized by B. A. Abbott, of the Union 
Avenue Church. Announcement of the wed- 
ding was made at the close of Mr. Ander- 


son’s service October 11. As this was the 


first intimation given the congregation of 
the marriage there was surprise on every 


hand coupled with congratulations. 


Gymnasium in Big Kansas City Church. 

The Independence Boulevard church of 
Kansas City has opened up its gymna- 
sium for the fall term under the supervision 
of H. C. Wood. Classes are held every Tues- 
day and Thursday nights at 7 o’clock for 
boys and 8 o’clock for men. Considerable 
attention will be given to basket ball this 
winter. Efforts are being made to revive 
the Sunday School League and if this is 
done, the Independence boulevard team will 
be entered. 


Rally Day Connected with District Census. 

At the Broadway church in Los Angeles, 
Cal., they arranged a Bible School Rally 
Day for Oct..18. Previous to the Rally day 
the school had made a census of its districts, 
keeping a classified record of all the names 
turned in. The Rally Day helped in part to 


organize the follow-up system in looking 
after the results of this census. Much 
credit is due the faithful superintendent. 


Chas. F. Hutslar is pastor. 


W. H. Allen Lectures on Australia. 

W. H. Allen was for six years pastor of 
our church at Muncie, Ind., but for the past 
three years he has been in Australia, pastor 
of our church in Melbourne. He returned 
to his church at Muncie on a recent evening 
and lectured to his former congregation on 
his experiences in Australia. He mentioned 
the plague of rabbits. “The introduction of 
rabbits into the country several years ago 
resulted in their multiplying so rapidly that 
the rabbit has become a pest and a pest 
fund of $125,000 annually is necessary 
the state of. Victoria alone to keep the rab- 
bits from destroying the crops. Farmers 
find it necessary to fence in their fields with 
a wire netting to guard against the an 
mals.” 
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Manila Mission Adds Printing Press. 

A new press has been installed by the mis- 
sionaries in Manila. During one month 
there were 825 new _ subscribers to our 
monthly, which is published by our mission 
on this press. 





Oklahema City School Bears Fruit. 

Miss Margaret Darst, of Oklahoma, sailed 
for China, August 29, on the S. S. “Korea” 
from San Francisco. She will be supported 
by the First Sunday-school at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


CHICAGO DISCIPLES. 
There have been changes in nearly half 
the Disciples’ pulpits in Chicago during the 
past twelve months. In most cases the new 


pastors coming to the city are without 
previous city experience but are _ rapidly 
making themselves acquainted with the 


ways of the metropolis. 

The Christian Business Men’s Association 
is an organization of laymen from the vari- 
ous Chicago churches which dines in the loop 


district at regular intervals and _ which 
undertakes special work to help on_ the 


cause of church extension in Chicago. They 
are announcing a dinner at the City Club 
on the evening of Nov. 5 at which O. F. Jor- 
dan and Basil S. Keusseff will speak on the 
work among the Russians of Chi- 
cago. The officers of the association this 
year are Edward Witwer, president, and W. 
D. Freyburger, Secretary. 

The West Pullman church has just com- 
pleted a two weeks’ evangelistic meeting 
with C. G. Kindred of Englewood doing the 
preaching. 

The new mission in Edgewater has been 
having good attendance at its services. The 
preachers for October were Austin Hunter, 
W. G. Winn, W. F. Shaw and O. F. Jordan. 
It is the plan to have Chicago pastors fill 
the pulpit while the work is in the initial 
stages. 

A study of six years of statistics of the 
Chicago situation shows that our Sunday 
schools have made no growth in that period 


mission 
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and the Christian Endeavor societies have 
suffered a loss, but the church membership 
has increased 15 per cent. The Protestant 
Sunday Schools of all denominations in Chi- 
cago report a loss of enrollment of eight 
thousand in this period. 

The Chicago ministers meet at 12:30 
every Monday in the cafeteria on the third 
floor of the Y. M. C. A. where they have 
engaged a private room. The new officers 
are: President, Asa McDaniel; v ice-pres- 
ident, W. G. Winn; secretary, W. C. Hull. A 
program for coming meetings will be issued 
soon. The meeting on Oct. 19 was devoted 
te convention reports from Atlanta. Six ot 
the preachers had been at the convention. 
The ministers extend a cordial invitation to 


visiting ministers to attend the meetings 
when convenient. 
The Sunday school statistics that are 


published every week indicate that our Chi- 
cago Sunday schools are having the best at- 
tendance this fall that they have had since 
we began collecting the statistics. The in- 
troduction of graded lessons and the adop- 
tion of more consciously pedagogial meth- 
ods accounts for the success in many schools. 

The attendance at the Disciples’ Divinity 
House this fall is the best in a number of 
years. Dr. Errett Gates is teaching a class 
in Disciples’ history, which has a large en- 
rollment. The students who have come are 
of unusual promise. 

The Disciples of Chicago co-operate in the 
support of a union Chinese mission which 
is attracting attention all over America. 
A number of _ struggling denominational 
missions have been brought together under 
a completely trained Chinese minister of 
the Baptist faith. These Chinese Christians 
are contributing sixty dollars a month to 
their own support and have three hundred 
men enrolled in their Sunday-school, besides 
sixty children in the Primary department. 

The Russian mission at 1709 S. Halsted 
street has resumed its night school for the 
new season. This school meets with large 
appreciation on the part of the Slavic im- 


migrants. They are anxious to emancipate 
themselves from the labor boss and from 
% PARRA 
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many other undesirable conditions through 
the knowledge of our language. 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


If the war in Europe should continue very 
long the missionaries on the Congo might 
be embarrassed in securing proper food and 
other supplies from England. They have 
been asked by those in government author- 
ity to assist in keeping the natives quiet. 

A. F. Hensey reports 192 baptisms at Bo 
lenge, Congo, Africa, since the close of the 
annual report in May. The work prospers. 

The missionaries in Africa are very anx- 
ious for R. A. Doan to visit them on his 
proposed circuit of the globe. Owing to the 
war conditions, however, he may return to 
America from Japan about January first. 

A cablegram from our missionaries to 
Batang, Tibet, under date of October 14, an- 
nounces their safe arrival. The number in 
this company is eight. 

W. R. Hunt has been having fine audiences 
among the churches at Southport, Sout!- 
ampton and Hornsey, England. It will be 
remembered he is a missionary of the For- 


eign Society on furlough from Chuchow, 
China. He is a native of London. The 


missionary enthusiasm has been intensified. 
Mr. Hunt finds the country deeply stirred 
by the great war. He will do the work of 
a chaplain and also work in the Red Cross 
Military Hospitals, and the experience 
gained in the Chinese Revolution will be to 
his advantage. This service will keep him 
busy during his furlough. 

Writing from Bolenge, Africa, under date 
of August 13, A. F. Hensey says: “Uur 
chief concern now is to get the necessary 
money to carry on the _ work. English 
checks and American bills of exchange are 
never easy to get into cash, and now it is 
impossible.” 

Dr. L. F. Jaggard writing from Monieka, 
Congo, Africa, June 28th, says: “This morn- 
ing I baptized 42. Eighteen were women. 
This afternoon I married twelve couples.” 

F. M. Rarns, Secretary. 
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SHIP.” 








40th St., Chicago.” 


THE CHRISTMAS SHIP SAILS NOVEMBER 10 


That means that your gifts must not only be in Brooklyn 
by that date but must have been sorted, packed, addressed 
and loaded on board the battleship. 


There is no time for delay! Every reader of The Christian 
Century should have a part in this enterprise. 


Ship your goods direct to the BUSH TERMINAL, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Clothes are most needed. Do not send second 3 
hand garments. 


Be sure to mark them plainly, “FOR THE CHRISTMAS 


CASH DONATIONS may be sent any time before Christ- 
mas to “Christmas Ship Department, The Conquest, 700 E. 
These contributions will be acknowl- 
edged and sent to the distributing centers in Europe. 
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JESUS AND PETER. 


INTERNATIONAL UNirorM LESSON FOR 
NoveMBeEr 15. 
Mark 14:27-31, 58, 54, 66-72. 
Memory Verses, 71, 72. 


Golden Text.—Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 1 Cor. 10:12. 
American Standard Bible. 
1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used by permission.) 

(53) And they led Jesus away to the high priest: 
and there come together with him all the chief priests 
and the elders and the scribes. (54) And Peter had 
followed him afar off, even within, into the court of 
the high priest; and he was sitting with the officers, 
and warming himself in the light of the fire. 

(66) And as Peter was beneath in the court, there 
cometh one of the maids of the high priest; (67) and 
seeing Peter warming himself, she looked upon him, 
and saith, Thou also wast with the Nazarene, even 
Jesus. (68) But he denied, saying, I neither know, 
nor understand what thou sayest: and he went out 
into the porch; and the cock crew. (69) And the 
maid saw him, and began again to say to them that 
stood by, This is one of them. (70) But he again 


Copyright, 


denied it. And after a little while again they that 
stood by said to Peter, Of a truth thou art one of 
them; for thou art a Galilean. (71) But he began 


to curse, and to swear, I know not this man of whom 
ye speak. (72) And straightway the second time the 
cock crew. And Peter called to mind the word, how 
that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. And when he 
thought thereon, he wept. 


Verse by Verse. 
By CLARK BUCKNER. 

v. 53. ind they led Jesus away to the 
high priast: Upon his arrest in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, Jesus was taken before 
the Sanhedrin for trial. His arraignment 
before Rome’s representative, Pontius Pilate, 
follows the trial before the Sanhedrin. This 
body consisted of Caiaphas, the chief priests, 
and the ex-high-priests. 


v. 54. And Peter had followed Him afar 
off: Peter was a wonderful man, but he 
was only a man. He was the man of “rock” 
as compared with other men, yet he was 
subject to the frailties of the flesh. He had 
trusted in Jesus in a marvelous fashion 


and had demonstrated his great passion for 
the teacher on the occasion of Jesus’ arrest 
when he drew his sword and cut off the ear 


of the soldier. But now, the Master is in 
the hands of the enemy and there seems 
to be no doubt but that his end is at hand. 


I think we should place emphasis on the 
words “Peter followed,” rather than “afar 
off.” Warming himself: It was a cold 
spring night and the glowing charcoal bra- 


zier was most welcome. 

vy. 66. And as Peter was beneath in the 
court: The farcical trial was probably held 
in an upper room. Peter shows, by his 
lingering near, that he is devoted to his 
Master. There cometh one of the maids of 


the high priest: It is quite likely that she 
was sent by the enemies of Jesus. 

v. 67. Thou also wast with the 
even Jesus: She might have seen him with 
Jesus at some time, but it is more probable 
that discerned the fact that he was 
one of the followers of Jesus from his down- 
cast appearance. The Nazarene, even Jesus: 
She must have spoken these words with sar- 
easm for Nazareth was regarded as a very 
inconsequential place. And the addition of 
the words even Jesus was simply an intensi- 
fication of the sting. Of all Nazarenes, Jesus 
was, in the minds of the enemies at least, 
the one most despicable. 


Vazarene, 


she 


v. 68. ind he danied: It is easy for us 
to condemn Peter; but how many of us 
would have done otherwise? We would not 
think of justifying such an act but we 
would plead for a more merciful attitude 
toward him than is held by many Bible 
students. J neither know, nor understand 
what thou sayest: Peter was an extremist. 


He never occupied neutral ground. He could 
not possibly have made an apologetic admit 
tance that he had with Jesus. Having 
given up his hope for Jesus and His work, 
throws all the fine sentiments of his 
overboard and disavows any connection, 
ind ha went 
went out into the 
wished to hide his 


been 


he 


life 


whatsoever, with the Nazarene. 
out into the porch: 
forecourt. 

guilty face. 


No doubt he 








vy. 69. And tha maid saw him: She saw 
the discomfort into which she had forced, 
him. But she is not satisfied, for she began 
to say to them that stood by: “This is one 
of them”: Peter’s punishment is very severe. 
He is learning that “the way of the trans- 
is hard.” 

vy. 70. Of a truth thou art one of them; 
for thou art a Galilean: In Matt. 26:73, 
we find “for thy speech betrayeth thee.” It 
is said that the sneech of Galileans was 
more guttural and substituted ¢ for s. 


gressor 
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v. 71. He began to curse and to swear: 
Henry Drummond points out that it is prob- 
able that Peter had cursed many times be- 
fore this. A man does not suddenly ae- 
quire the habit of uttering oaths. Peter was 
no doubt a profane man when he was a 
fisherman. He is, now, simply reverting 
back to the old sinful man. 

And straightway the second time 
The upper room prophecy 
of Jesus has been fulfilled. And Peter called 
to mind the word: Luke says “And the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and 
Peter remembered.” “If I could raint a 
portrait of Peter I would write on every 
hair of his heaa forgiveness of sins” (Lu- 
ther). It is the repentant heart that makes 
possible the incoming of the spiritual Jesus. 


To. Fae 
the cock crew: 


When Human Nature Gives Way 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


Men of various qualities were chosen 
by the Master to compose the inner cir- 
He could come into any modern 
ehureh and select 
twelve similar 
men. They were 
quite ordinary 
men but they had 
an extraordinary 
training and 
therefore did re- 
markable things. 
Peter was a 
‘‘oreat boy of a 
man.’’ He was 
just the kind of 
aman to whom 
you and I are at- 
tracted—big- 
hearted, impetu- 
active. He is the man who will 
lend you his last dollar. He will sit up 
all night with you when you are sick. 
He will turn aside from his work to do 
you a good turn. He prizes your friend- 
ship and talks much about it. But he 
las his weak points and you fear for him 
under certain temptations. Perhaps he 
drinks when in certain groups. Perhaps 
he dishonors his church when he gets out 
with a certain crowd. He is right at 
heart and his repentance will save him. 

THE STRAIN. 

You must put yourself in his place. 
He was unstrung that night. He had 
tried to defend his Master and had been 
rebuked for it. He had had such conti- 
dence in Christ only to see him dragged 
off like an ordinary offender by soldiers. 
The plot was deepening and death seemed 


Rev. 


John R. Ewers. 


ous, 


sure. He was dazed by the sweep of 
events. There was no flaw in his love 
but he was in the house of his enemies. 
Who has not compromised his faith in 
such an hour? 
THE ENEMY’S HOUSE. 
Two young ministerial students from 


one of our rural colleges went, one even- 
ing, to visit, in a great city, some former 
companions. They found them residing 
in elegant bachelor quarters in a down- 
town apartment. The furnishings were 
«xpensive and in exeellent taste. There 
was a Bohemian atmosphere about the 
place, one seemed to breathe license 
The former companions were brilliant, 
they knew the latest slang and the best 
To listen to these stories was to 
Cigarettes of 


stories. 


compromise one’s position. 


most bewitching odor were lighted and 
offered the budding theologs who awk- 
wardly refused. Their discomfort was 


ili-coneealed. Two other men drifted in, 
if possible, more clever and worldly-wise 
than the others. Merry jest, circling 
smoke, clinking glasses filled the hour. 
The students hardly knew whether to feel 





insulted or complimented. They felt de- 
cidedly out-of-place. Their awkwardness 
was desperate. They did not yield to the 
subtle temptations but when, late at 
night, they climbed up the hill to the old 
college the pure air and the shining stars 
never were more welcome. 


THE COMPROMISE. 

No man lives long in the modern city 
without entering the enemy’s house. He 
spends his evening with the ultra-liberal 
thinker and commits himself to extreme 
views which later he knows are untena- 
ble. In a group of prominent men he 
sanctions situations which, when he is 
alone, he abhors himself for accepting. 
For the sake of being a good-fellow he 
oversteps the mark. For the sake of be- 
ing considered broadminded he scoffs at 
good old Puritanic virtues. For the sake 
of his own amusement he permits others 
to sacrifice their virtues. For the sake 
of keeping up appearance he permits him- 
self to become hard and even vicious in 
his business. Ah, Peter, we have great 
sympathy with you. We know the strain. 
All of us have warmed our hands in the 
high priest’s house. All of us_ have 
heard some satirical voice saying, ‘‘ And 
you are one of the crowd!’’ 

WHY BOYS SWEAR. 

A noted teacher of psychology says 
that boys swear because it seems to give 
them importance. A boy swears for the 
same reason that a peacock spreads its 
tail! He knows he is small and he takes 
a short-cut to greatness. His bluster, 
swagger, vociferous oaths seem to him to 
enhance his majesty! 

How human this all is! He swore and 
he lied. He did it to save himself. It 
was weakly contemptible. It is the lie 
for personal gain. The child’s lie to his 
parent; the scholar’s lie to his teacher; 
the politician’s lie to his supporter; the 
husband’s lie to his wife; the landowner’s 
lie to his assessor; the church-member’s 
lie to his minister; the shopkeeper’s lie to 
his eustomer. The weak, pitiable, con- 
temptible lie. Abhor it. 

HE WEPT. 

His heart was right, you see. Had he 
bad a hard heart that would have been 
the end of him. He was weak. Old hab- 
its eropped cut. He swore. He lied. 
But he also wept. His tears washed out 
the stain of his evil deed. Here was gen- 
uine repentance. Can you picture him 
going out into the night, wandering ™ 
the gardens. One moment he is condemn- 
ing himself; the next he is weeping bit- 
terly; the next he is calling upon God to 
forgive him; the next he is pledging him- 
self never to fall again. Fire, hissing 
tears, shock and strain—and the spirit of 
Peter is tempered. 
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| The Mid-Week Service 


By Su.1s JONES. 








TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 4. 


Pioneer Studies: Walter Scott. 2 Tim. 2:15; 
Acts. 2:37-41. 

“Among the helpers and fellow laborers of 
Alexander Campbell, the first place in zeal 
and ability must be awarded to Walter 
Scott. Making the apostles his model, he 
went before the world with the same mes- 
sage, in the same order, with the same condi- 
tions and promises, and inviting instant 
compliance with its claims.” 

Alexander Campbell expressed his esti 
mate of Walter Scott in these words: “Next 
to my fathgy, he was my most cordial and in- 
defatigs -laborer in the origin and 
progre esent reformation. We often 
took cot MPovether in our efforts to plead 
and advot#te the paramount claims of original 
and apostolic Christianity. His whole heart 
was in the work. He was, indeed, truly elo- 
quent in the whole import of that word in 
pleading the claims of the Author and 
Founder of the Christian faith and hope; in 
disabusing the inquiring mind of all its 
prejudices, misapprehensions and errors.” 






A TEACHING EVANGELIST. 


Walter Scott taught the people out of the 
scriptures. His method of evangelizing was 
strange to the churches. Much value was at- 
tached to dreams and visions by the people 
to whom Walter Scott first preached. To 
have a “religious experience” was to become 
excited, to be hypnotized, to be beside one- 
self. It was not enough that a man loved 
God and his neighbor and manifested his 


love by leading a clean, useful life. A man 
of this sort was not “spiritual.” Suscepti- 


bility to hypnoue suggestion is identified 
with spirituality by some who are at the 
present making a good deal of noise in back- 
ward communities. Walter Scott bade men 
search the scriptures to find out what to do 
to be saved. 


HUMAN RBESPONSIBILITY. 


The part of man in his own salvation was 
underrated in the preaching of a hundred 
years ago. F. D. Power quotes a minister 
as praying thus: “O Lord! here are sinners 
desiring to be converted; Lord, they cannot 
convert themselves; O Lord, we cannot con- 
vert them. No one, Lord, can convert them 
but thyself. And now, Lord, why don’t you 
do it?’ Walter Scott did not deny the 
power of God. Salvation for him was of 
God. But he believed that God would do his 
part. His ambition was to persuade men to 
do their part. If they did, he was sure they 
would receive the blessing of God. 

ADVERTISING. 

Power relates this incident to illustrate 
Scott’s method of evangelizing. “Riding into 
a village near the close of the day he spoke 
to a number of school children and gathered 
them about him. ‘Children,’ said he, ‘hold 
up your left hands. Now, beginning with 
your thumbs, repeat what I say to you 
Faith, repentance, baptism, remission of 
sins, gifts of the Holy Spirit—that takes all 
your fingers. Now again: Faith, repentance, 
baptism, remission of sins, gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. Now again; faster; all together: 
faith, repentance, baptism, remission of sins, 
gifts of the Holy Spirit! Thus he continued 
until all could repeat it in concert. The 
children were greatly amused, thinking him 
a harmless crazy man. ‘Children,’ he then 
said, ‘now run home. Don’t forget what is 
on your fingers, and tell your parents that 
a man will preach the gospel tonight at the 
school house as you have it on the five fingera 
of your hand.’ Away went the children, re- 
peating the story until it was all over the 
Village, and long before the time of meet- 
ing the house was thronged to hear the crazy 
preacher.” Needless to say, after the ser- 
mon was delivered. the people were not so 
Sure the preacher had lost his sanity. 

2 Cor. 5:20; Tim. 4:1-8; Lev. 10:11; 


9 
Jer. 26:2; Mal. 2:7; Matt. 29:19-20; Rom. 
1:14; 1 Cor. 4:1-2: 2 Cor. 4:1, 2, 5; Eph. 


The Church and 
its College 


November is Thanksgiving month—the month in which our annual Thanksgiting Day 
occurs—and would seem the time to tell of the thankfulness of 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


to, its patrons and to the churches who have contributed to its splendid success as a 
leading educational institution of the Middle West. It instructs young women in 
Musie, Art, Expression, Literature and Home Economics, teaches Culture and Re- 
finement, and is enjoying the best year of its quarter-century history. This accredited 


Junior College is conducted under the auspices of the Christian churches of Missouri. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
FULTON, MO. 

















It Is Not Too Early 


To consider your Sunday-school litera- 
ture fer the next quarter. You will wish, 
as a good business man, to see what’s 
in the market, before deciding. Don’t 


forget to give thorough examination to 
THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. 
We do not say it’s the best. We leave 


that to you after you have examined this 
literature. 


Send for free samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





“THE CONQUEST” 


Is no longer an experiment. 
It has been tried and proved. 
It is a success. 


It has aroused the enthusiasm of some of 
our best schools. 


Is your school a ‘‘Conquest’’ school? 


fend for a free sample copy 
of ‘‘The Conquest’’ TODAY. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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CHURCH BAZAAR 


We are the largest Japanese Church 
Bazaar Supply House in America. 
No money asked in advance. Make 
big money at our expense. Write 
for complete plan today. 

Japanese Art & Ploture Co., Ine. 
3104 Michigan. Ave., Chicago, Il. 


We also sell Jap. miniature Garden 
ornaments We'll show you how 








Sweet Tone 
far Sounding 
Durable 


Catalogue Free. 
& FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 


der now. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 
Chicago, Il. 








Dept. M. 





Do your adult classes take their class 
papers home? There’s a reason, if they 
don’t. Let them have 


“The Conquest” 
‘It grips and holds.’’ 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 








~ 4 


cts. postage. 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. 








4:11-12; 1 Thess. 2:4: 


1 Tim. 1:3, 4; 4:7. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church } 


Absolutely the best and most thorough book of its kind. Full of plans 
for social work in church and school. Just out. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


jeeewereee 


Price, $1.00 plus 10 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Your Class 


Should Buy this BULLETIN BOARD 
as a Gift to Your Church 


To keep before the 
passing public the an- 
nouncement of your 
services and special 
meetings of your 
church. 


Mant Fail tarKear. 
DUE Fan TU Gd! 


JOHN TIMOTHY STONE 
| THE POTTER i 
Evening 7-45 aa 

The Cos! of Leader ship it 

| ‘SPECIAL MUSIC Ii 

Next Sunday RALLY DAY 


Church publicity is in- 
formation. Church in- 
formation develops in- 
terest. Interest develops 
co-operation. 

No publicity is as effective 
as the 


Changeable Letter 
BULLETIN BOARD 
used in hundreds of churches the 


We can furnish anything needed in an 
Full information sent on 


Satisfactorily 
country over 
up-to-date Sunday-school. 
request. 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


DEPT. M. 700 E. FORTIETH ST. CHICAGO 











COMMUNION SETS AND CHURCH 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


We can furnish you with 
communion sets and all 


other church supplies at 


lowest prices Send for our 


prices before pluwing an 


order elsewhere. 


We are in a position to fill all orders promptly. A wire 
te us for church er Sunday school equipment of any kind 
will be given immediate attention. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 


Dept. M. CHICAGO 














New Praise Hymnal 


Edited by G. J. Ellis and J. H. Fillmore 


Spiritual 
Practical 


Comprehensive 


THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL comes as near being the 
ideal Church Hymnal for the present day as could well 
be conceived. It is practical in every way: everything 


in it is available for use in the average congregation. 


THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL is a book that grows in 


favor as it is used. It is widely used in our churches. 


We believe it to be the favorite book of the church. 


If in the market for a Church Hymnal do not buy be 
fore you have had an opportunity to examine this popular 
church song book. 


Write us for pres, etc. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST 40TH STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Here is a Suggestion for Your 
Adult Class if it is Interested 
in Modern Social Conditions 
and Plans for their Betterment 











F YOU have read Dr. Josiah Strong’s world 
famous books, “The New Era,” “Our Coun- 
try,” etc., you know what a treat is being 
served to classes using Dr. Strong’s monthly 
magazine, “The Gospel of the Kingdom.” Es- 
pecially do men’s classes take to this treatment 
of modern social conditions from the standpoint 
of Christian ideals. This magazine is live, up- 
to-date. It grips men. Send for free sample copy 


now! 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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